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Just for fun, drive something sensible. 


The Volkswagen Rabbit has 
always been a most sensible com- 
bination of economy, performance 
and room, all wrapped up in one 
single automobile. 

So now, along comes a Rabbit 
that makes sense and a splash at 
the same time. The Rabbit GTI. 
The Rabbit with extra flair. 

With large front spoiler, husky 
steel-belted radials, stylish black 
fender flares, and sport accents 
here, there, and everywhere. 


All standard equipment on 
the Rabbit GTI. 


The beat goes on with an 
AM/FM stereo system with cas- 
sette player, specially bolstered 
sports seats with adjustable head 
rests, sports steering wheel and 
tachometer. Even a rear window 
washer/wiper is standard on the 


Rabbit GTI. | 


And whilethe Rabbit Cll gets Gale 
& 


Just for fun, check out a Rabbit 
GTI at your nearest Volkswagen 
Dealer. Common sense has never 
been so exhilarating. } 


e- 


you there with flair, it also gets you 
there in a flash. A fuel-injected en- 
gine zips this Rabbit from 0 to 80 
km/h in just 8.2 seconds and does so 
economically on regular gas with a 
5-speed manual transmission. 





VW logo, Volkswagen and Rabbit are registered trademarks owned by: Volkswagenwerk, A.G., West Germany. Registered user: Volkswagen Canada Inc., Toronto. 
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Items of Interest 


FROM THE MOST RELIABLE INTELLIGENCE 





It might happen if Quebec went on its own 


A TWO-YEAR Concordia study reveals 
that Quebec would be in big trouble if 
the association part of the sovereignty 
equation weren't accepted by the rest of 
Canada. 

Up to now, unity watchers fall into 
two camps—the one that says the 
péquiste dream won’t get off the 
ground, and the other that says it will 
and that common sense will force 
Canada to maintain economic links. The 
Concordia study attempts to answer the 
question that’s gone begging for years 
now: What if Quebec is independent 
the way grown-up countries are, un- 
fettered by economic strings to Mom? 

The university’s Institute for Applied 
Economic Research developed a 
sophisticated model through which 
researchers could run a number of 
economic scenarios to study their impact. 
Among those looked at were a Quebec- 
Canada tariff scheme, a variety of free 
trade arrangements and the effect of a 
separate devalued Quebec currency. 

The results suggest that if Quebec and 
the rest of Canada impose tariffs on each 
other, Quebec exports to Canadian 
markets could drop by an average of 
seventeen percent. This reduction in 
trade could result in a decline, on the 
average, in employment by seven 
percent, and in production by five 
percent. 

If Quebec were to face tariffs from the 
rest of Canada and in addition removed 
its tariffs from imports from other 
‘countries (mainly from the United 
States), Quebec prices would fall because 
of cheaper imported materials used in 
domestic production. As a result exports 
to the rest of the world would improve, 
but not enough to make up the dif- 
ference for lost markets in Canada due to 
the tariff wall there. 

The report suggests that Quebec’s 
economy would contract severely if 
Canada and the United States 
‘established a free trade zone that ex- 
cluded Quebec. Employment might fall 
by an average of 10.5 _ percent; 
production by an average of eight-and-a- 
half percent and Quebec’s balance of 
trade would be seriously undermined. 
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The adverse effects of these situations 
could be offset by the devaluation of a 
separate Quebec currency. Devaluation 
could even cause an expansion in some 
cases; but in order to be successful, the 
adoption of a separate currency must not 
‘‘scare-off’’ capital, and real wages must 
be allowed to decline. 

All the scenarios presented in the 
study suggest that any significant change 
in the status quo would require a serious 
restructuring of the Quebec economy. In 
addition, such a change is apt to cause 
serious balance of payment problems 
which cannot be corrected without a 
decrease in the purchasing power of 
wages. Finally, given the exchange rate 
of a Quebec currency versus the 
Canadian dollar and the conditions in 


Will that be 
sovereignty 
or Chargex? 


IT’S THE CYNICAL view perhaps but 
novelist Ronald Sutherland is convinced 
Quebecers will vote for snowmobiles and 
colour TVs over starry-eyed visions of 
independence. 

The Université de Sherbrooke English 
professor spoke at Concordia in early 
November in the political science 
department’s scenarios for Quebec series. 

The mainstream, Sutherland said, 
doesn’t share the fantastic vision of the 
new Quebec held by independentist 
intellectuals and it is just as doubtful 
about the gloomy predictions, one of 
which holds that unemployment could 
rise to 50 percent if Quebec breaks with 


Canada, and another, that civil war may’ 


break out. | 
As proof of his contentions, he cited 
the fact that many North American firms 
used Quebec as a test area for their 
products before venturing into the 
continental market; Quebec represents 
the stereotype North American market 
he said, a society devoted to gadgets and 
fast food which it would not give up 
easily. 
Mainstream ranks 


are swelling. 
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the labour market, the economic status 
quo (i.e., the absence of internal tariffs) 
is more favourable to Quebec than any of 
the alternatives studied by the Concordia 
team. 

The research team _ involved 
economists from Concordia University 
and Université de Montréal, under the 
direction of Concordia’s Anastasios 
Anastasopoulos, associate professor of 
economics. 

Advisory help came from senior 
economists from the National Bureau of 
Economic Research as well as from New 
York University and Harvard and the 
University of Minnesota. The $200,000 
study was funded by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and a group of Canadian- 
based companies. 


Sutherland suggested the pé€quiste 
government dropped its plans to include 
16-year-olds and 17-year-olds in the 
election process after it discovered in 
surveys that young people were more 
interested in discos and jobs than 
politics. 

(They might be forgiven their apathy 
if only because previous generations have 
run the well of rhetoric dry.) 

Sutherland suggested this is a good 
sign: younger people are confident of 
their future in a francophone culture— 
they don’t have the inferiority complex 
Quebecers had and that the Quiet 
Revolution managed to break. But the 
older politicians remain burdened with 
the old complex. ‘‘This is what motivates 
many of their reactions.’’ 

Politicans and intellectuals won’t be 
able to hold sway over the mainstream 
when it comes time to take bold political 
choices, just as the Church failed to 
dissuade people from voting for Laurier. 
If the people could resist taking mar- 
ching orders from priests when the 
church was so powerful, they can take 


patriotic exhortations of the intellectuals 


in their stride as well, said Sutherland. 

Sutherland’s bottom line: ‘‘People ar¢ 
not worrying about national pride. 
They’re worried about making the next 
payment.’’ Click click. 














Musical mobsters on stage 


MONTREAL THEATRE LAB, peopled by Concordians and rapidly becoming 
a part of Montreal life, offers an extended run of Brecht’s Happy End 
December 18 through January 6, at the Sir George campus D.B. Clarke 
Theatre. Direction is by theatre professor Joe Cazalet. 

Most of the Theatre Lab contingent in the current production run were part 
of the Concordia group that staged Happy End last April. It’s quintessential 
Brecht-Weill, with lots of turn of the century social and political comment, 
delivered in Weill’s robust, super-cabaret style. Guys and Dolls, only 30 years 
earlier, male lead Jack Langedyk remarked on a recent visit. Langedyk is a 
confessed romantic and plainly enjoys his run as an early version of a Chicago 
mobster, Bill Cracker. 

Not to give the story completely away, the show covers the ups and downs 
of mobster Cracker’s love match with a Sally Ann girl, played by Joanne 
Clark, who’s instrumental in getting the errant Cracker out of pokey and 
getting into lots of trouble with her Salvation Army mates for it. 

The show is peppered with songs and reprises to keep heart strings properly 
taut, and the half dozen musicians from ever setting down their instruments. 
There is much to keep the musical cast busy. Although Theatre Lab is a 
private company with Canada Council backing, one would be forgiven if one 
thought of it as an adjunct of Concordia. Of the 14 players on the stage, 11 
are graduates and two are current students and five of the six musicians are 
alumni. Back stage, still more family is to be found: the technical director is 
Ron Morrisette, Peter Bartholomew ts light designer, Terry Gauls is costume 
designer and Bill Reznicek designed the set. 

Langedyk eschews Equity acting because having to levy union fees ontheatre 
companies would keep him on the sidelines. To supplement his modest 
theatre earnings, he packs Dominion store shelves at night, a pleasant enough 
way to survive, given the fact he can roam the country and always find a 
neighbourhood Dominion with sparse shelves to fill. ‘‘I keep my seniority (in 
Dominion),’’ he says proudly. The Toronto-area native would rather see what 
kind of theatre operation can be established in NDG if he could though. 
‘‘T’ve sung Cavendish Mall,’’ he said of one of his low periods. With one 
thing and another, Langedyk has found himself working with Dollard Stage, 
Once Upon A Time Theatre Company and the Quebec Drama Festival. 

You have to hustle, says Langedyk, if you want to survive in the business. 
‘So many guys quit and get a job, thinking they’ll come back to it, but they 
build up so many debts they can’t afford to leave their jobs in the end.”’ 
Between packing shelves and theatre, there’s no doubt in Langedyk’s mind 
where his career path is heading. 
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Being serious 
about jokes 


HIS FATHER WARNED him not to go 
to the burlesque show. Because he'd see 
something he shouldn’t. 

‘‘Naturally, piqued with interest, | 
went,’ he says today. 

And he saw something he shouldn’t: 
‘*My father!”’ 

Here’s another story from the Jack 
Goldner Collection: Children from a 
variety of countries were attending 
school in Africa, and were asked to write 
an essay on the elephant: A German 
student called his essay “‘The Origin and 
Evolution of the Elephant: A Scientific 
Approach’’, an African called his 
‘Colonialism and the Elephant, a 
French student “‘The Love Life of the 
Elephant’’, an American student ‘‘The 
Elephant: Suggestions for Marketing and 
Packaging’’, and a Canadian student 
titled his essay ‘“‘The Elephant: A 
Federal or Provincial Responsibility’’. 

The first story is true. The second, a 
concoction professor Jack Goldner used 
to see how many chuckles he could 
raise in his audience for the two-hour 
workshop on laughter held in October. 

The social science professor and 
guidance counsellor mounted the 
workshop to show participants the 
therapeutic effects of laughter. Little 
wonder English teachers wouldn’t have 
needed some therapy after the session. 
‘‘People are constantly catastrophizing, 
awfulizing, disasterizing and agonizing 
in situations that are nothing more than 





pain-in-the-assizing,’’ said Goldner at 
one point. The antidote to taking life 
too seriously? Laughter, and lots of it. 

Jokes should play fun on ideas, not 
people, he warned the group. 

Laughter called for being flexible, 
being something of a doubter (especially 
of people who think they have a hotline 
to God), having spontaneity in changing 
from mood to mood, and having a sense 
of playfulness. So laugh. 





Now, don’t be 
frightened, 
and read this 


WHEN I LIVED in north London, I 
commuted to central London on the 
Northern subway line. In England you 
pay subway fares according to distance 
travelled, so you have to tell the ticket 
man or lady where you’re going. I always 
had to psych myself up before I’d have 
the nerve to say ‘“‘Charring Cross, 
please,’’ because ‘Ch’ sounds make me 
stammer. Almost invariably I’d blurt out 
‘‘Morden’’ after several embarrassing 
goes at Charring Cross, on the pretext 
that I’d just remembered some pressing 
business 15 miles down the line past 
Charring Cross. Saying Morden is the 
equivalent of saying Bonaventure—it’s 
the last station on the line and it’s the 
first substitute name that would come 
into my head. I can also say a word like 
Morden easily. 

Commuting was very expensive. 

With each day, I became increasingly 
phobic about saying ‘Charring Cross’. 

So when Concordia professor Anne 
Sutherland said this to Mark Gerson of 
the administration’s Thursday Report | 
knew what she was talking about: 
“While the phobia is developing from 
uneasiness into a full blown phobia, you 
tend to set it up so that you avoid more 
and more situations...and you get 
further and further away from whatever 
triggered it in the first place.’’ 

About 15 miles away in my case. 


The solution for me would have been, 


to stop saying Morden and confront the 
ticket agent with Charring Cross, saying 
it again and again until I forced myself to 
live with the term. Difficult in rush 
hour. 

But for serious phobias confronting 
the problem is worth the effort. 
‘Basically it’s the old story that if you 
fall off the horse, you get right back 
on,’’ the psychologist told Gerson. ‘‘The 
reeducation process is to prove that you 
won't go crazy, that you won't lose 
control riding in an_ elevator, 
example, you may sweat, you may feel 
uncomfortable, but after you’ve ridden 
up and down and not gotten out, your 
body starts to calm down. It just can’t 
keep that kind of arousal going—your 
central nervous system can’t keep you 
hyped up when nothing terrible 1s 
happening.”’ 

Sutherland (and fellow Concordia 
psychologist Zalman Amit) is attached to 
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for: 


the New Clinic for Therapy and Behavior 


Research in Westmount. The clinic 
handles cases that range from eating and 
phobia problems to drugs and sex and 
family problems. 

Sutherland had a phobia after being 
knocked down by a collie when she was a 
child. First it was the large, growling 
variety, then it generalized to any dog in 
sight. At first she took different routes to 
school to avoid them, but then the 
family moved to a neighborhood where 
everyone had dogs on the loose. Once 
she had to confront them every day, and 
found she survived with her limbs in 
tact, she gradually lost her fear. 

She takes plane phobics on trips to 
Ottawa and Quebec. If weather con- 
ditions buffet the aircraft and the odd air 
pocket makes the plane skip a beat now 
and then, so much the better. ‘‘It’s 
better that it happens while I’m there 


than later on, when they would have to 
deal with it by themselves.’’ 

It’s important, the professor says, to 
consult a professional if you want to 
come to terms with a phobia. ‘‘Ex- 
perience to a feared stimulus in a safe 
environment is needed.’’ A_ phobic 
working on his own in fact might run 
into situations which will make the 
problem worse. Most phobias can be 
cured with professional help in a matter 
of weeks, she says. 

Women are more susceptible to 
phobias than men apparently, though 
not for biological reasons according to 
Sutherland. The social environment 
encourages men to be “‘manly’’ about 


confronting a spider, for example, while 
women ‘‘are supposed to be’’ squeamish 
about creepy-crawlies. 

Maybe so, but does that include june 
bugs?—JMcC 
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Montreal’s new business centre 


CONCORDIA’S COMMERCE & Administration faculty has taken a 
bold step into the business world by establishing a new Centre for 
Management Studies to forge closer links with business. 

The centre will publish a business quarterly which its editor, Robert 
Karniol , says will be written by journalists for the business community 
rather than by academics exclusively. In addition to covering Montreal- 
and-area business, the magazine will cover the business education 
beat, with a slight editorial accent on matters of Concordia. 

Montreal Business Report, Quebec’s only English business book, will 
start publishing in the new year with a controlled circulation of 20,000 


and limited newsstand sales. 


The centre will offer a number of services through its Business 
Executives Club where business and university professionals can come 
together to discuss problems and projects and participate in seminars 
and conferences. Members will be involved in a number of workshops 


and training sessions. 


Members will be invited to become executives-in-residence in the 
faculty and participate in a variety of combined business and university 


. events. 
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Graeme Decarie 








decade or two of experimentation with 
all sorts of educational concepts at 
every level of schooling, we are now 
tightening up, buckling down, and, 
well, generally going back to standards. 
Here we go round the mulberry bush. 

What sort of standards will they be, 
you ask? The mass of opinion is for 
high standards with some significant 
call for rigid standards, while a few of 
the academic new right insist that 
only rigorous standards will do. But 
even rigorous standards may not be the 
last word. Already,there are some of 
fearless intellect muttering that 
standards are not enough; we must 
have excellence. In time, no doubt, the 
excellentists will divide according to 
height, rigidity, and, in the final stage, 
rigour. That’s what happens when 
academics, skilled in precision and 
clarity, debate their objectives. 

Can this be true of leaders in other 
fields of endeavour, .one wonders? 
When the board of General Motors 
meets to discuss its new cars, is there 
some firm-jawed capitalist who says, 
cigar clenched in teeth, ‘‘We gotta 
make good cars.’’? When the directors 
of the Bank of Canada gather, is there 
one who thumps the table and growls, 

‘“We need sound economic policies.’’? 

“What sort of navy do we need?’’ “‘A 
floating one.’’ ‘‘What sort of church do 
we need?’’ ‘‘A ref/igious one.’’ And so 
on. 


Graeme Decarie, B.A. '60 (SGW), | 
teaches Canadian history at Concordia F 


and 1s a regular columnist. 


Good Standards — Real Good 


IT’S STANDARDS time again. After a: 


Considering the sort of cars, money, 
navy, and churches we have, I suspect 
that is how our various elites operate; 
but one should expect something better 
from universities. 

The fact is that all this gibberish 
about standards and excellence will get 
us nowhere—which ts roughly where it 
got us on the last trip around the 
mulberry. bush. Those who talk so 


‘fondly of the standards and excellence 


of the past should note how little those 
standards and excellentricities did to 
produce the leaders of the time. In- 
deed, many of the outstanding 
leaders—Winston Churchill springs to 
mind—were academic also-rans. And 
there is an obvious reason for that. 
Those who talk about the need for 
standards often neglect to consider 
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what the university should be for. Oh, 
they have pretty sound views about 
what it was for in the thirteenth 
century, and some of the more 
progressive elements even have a notion 
of what it was for in the nineteenth 
century; but not many have taken 
sufficient notice of what it must ac- 
complish in these more democratic 
times. It is no longer enough to train a 
social elite to administer church and 
state, however satisfying that may be to 
the academic ego. But, oh, it’s an 
attractive role for heads swimming with 


visions of titles, honours, chats with 
heads of state, and invitations to 
appear on talk shows. That, one 
supposes, must be why _ universities 


have never quite reconciled themselves 
to the democracy that our society is, 
however slowly, becoming. 

What will happen, then, ts that 
standards will be mindlessly interpreted 
as lower grades, more rigid curricula, 
and heavier workloads. There is 
nothing necessarily wrong with those, 
but all can be very wrong if they are 
simply applied without thought about 
what the university’s role is to be. 
Otherwise, they will simply produce 
more of the careful and disciplined but 
sterile minds of which we already have 


an abundance. There is, after all, a 
difference between standards and 
standardization. 


But enough of this flippancy. I must 
now return to the serious world. I’m 
off to a faculty meeting where everyone 
is agog about a_ breakthrough in 
educational thought—something called 
excellent standards. 





Ce 


CANADA CHANGED. Women’s 
suffrage arrived. Labour became a force 
to be reckoned with. The temperance 
movement picked up steam. The 
nation’s politics got intense in ways 
they hadn’t before. Canada began to 
assert itself as an independent member 
of the community of nations, rather 
than simply an adjunct of the British 
Empire. 

Some of the changes were already on 
the horizon when Serbian nationalists 
put the fatal bullet to Austrian arch- 
duke Ferdinand and his princess, in 
August of 1914. But the onslaught of 
events in the Great War, ignited by the 
Sarajevo assassinations, rushed Canada 
and much of the world into a new 
social and political order. 

Canada was peopled by a new brand 
of operators—politicans who handed 
out munitions contracts to paper 
companies which jobbed out work to 
plants that produced shells that would 
blow up our own boys. 

Canada discovered it was a nation of 


Casualties—one German, the other Canadian—light up after Battle of Passchendaele in November, 1917. 


athryn Bindon’s 
assessment of WWI 


heroes;nearly 10 percent of the 630,000 
mustered by this country of under 
eight million souls died in service. 

These and many more chronicles of 
the 1914-18 War are recorded in a kind 
of cutline-pictorial history of our par- 
ticipation in that first truly global 
conflict. More Than Patriotism: Canada 
at War 1914-1918 is a new member of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons’ Canada’s 
Heritage in Pictures series and Con- 
cordia historian Kathryn Bindon’s 
handsome addition to the fall 
publishing list. It might be called a 
‘teaser’ series because the object, ac- 
cording to the blurb on the book 
jacket, is to spur interest in the subject. 
It already succeeds. 

After meeting the striking professor 
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Bindon, all of 30, one has to remind 
oneself that series editor Donald 
Swainson is using a figure of speech 
when he says, ‘‘Professor Bindon takes 
us into the trenches with our foot- 
soldiers.’’ The prospect would 
otherwise be awesome. 

Bindon is a history graduate of Sir 
George where she earned a Woodrow 
Wilson fellowship. 

She calls herself a pre- 
confederationist, or pre-confed as she 
says it without sounding awkward, yet 
her publishing career so far has taken a 
decidedly post-confed turn. More Than 
Patriotism follows an earlier volume, 
Queen's Men, Canada’s Men, a work 
that grew out of a more modest at- 
tempt to compile a history of the 
Canadian Officer Training Corps 
(COTC) at Queen’s University. 

‘‘The stories from World War I—you 
must never say the First World War— 
are very sad,’’ Bindon says, correcting 
me.‘‘Physically it was hideous, tactically 
it was crazy— noman’s land of trench 


Price and supply legislation was enacted to prevent 


lite was the overriding experience for so hoarding. Bindon says Canada, above other colonies, felt 
many people who were there. It leaves the biggest obligation in keeping Allies in Europe well 


a very unpleasant taste.”’ stocked with food. 
Bindon, noting the cresting of in- “ se 


terest in the last world war, remains 
perplexed—if that’s the word—about 
the fact that few people apparently see 
World War II in terms of Canada 








coming to an awareness of itself in CANADA 
relation to World War I. | 

It seems to me that World War | BE Foon Hoanvens 
was a seminal event. The extension of : | Fines Mier sot aay 


PREPS Prigesr 
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the women’s franchise, for example, 
was largely the result of women’s 
involvement in war industries. . 

‘The legacy of the war is a period of oo . 
violence—of labour strife—and fear on : 
the part of the politicians of the im- 
plications of large social organizations. 
Its legacy is a very unsettled society.’’ 
Little wonder, given Prime Minister 
Borden’s leadership: ‘‘The conservatives 
were beneath anything!’’ Dirty ball the 
whole way, highlighted by its 
reneging on its promise not to impose 
conscription. “‘World War I, being a 
maneating war, there was a sense 
among Canadians that they had to 
keep increasing manpower.”’ 

Flipping quickly through her new 
book, Bindon wants to illustrate her : . = / 
point with a photograph. ‘‘Look at :  . —=Sese 
that—that’s a convalescent hospital.’’ _ _ :  —=—OLCOWOQW’S 
The remarkable item in the picture is a Sy 
recruiting poster on the wall of the 
building, suggesting the patients inside 
are slaggards. No rest for the weary, 
even the sick, so far as Borden’s Union 
government was concerned. 

But the prize in two-faced behavior 


goes for the turnabout on conscription. The Ayes, says Kathryn Bindon, learned that ane 


Bett 


ape oe eo 


eae eet 2 Pa arene needed work if they were to be any good on hills; the 
Nd all ne in as ae es “i 5: : Germans on the other hand underestimated the worth 
conscription: Of wealth and fora of the new advance in military hardware. 


referendum on the question to find out 
what the public consensus was. It was 
extremely manipulative,’’ she says of 
the political system. 

Devotees of present day Skyshops and 
dredging scandals would find a rich 
inventory of corruption in the Borden 
era. When the government created the 
Shell Committee to organize defence 
production, the yummies were doled 
out in fine style. At the end of 1915, 
having dispensed $300m of defence 
contracts, the Shell Committee was 
charged with favouritism in its 
awarding of contracts and defrauding 
Canadian and British taxpayers. 

Not only did contracts go to un- 
competitive bidders through a public 
tender system that wanted serious 

continued 


. 





continued 


refinement, they went to outfits ill 
equipped to deliver. In a number of 
cases, Bindon says, suppliers would 
reissue rejected munitions without even 
troubling to remove the rejection 
notices scribbled across shells. Much of 
the business went to politically friendly 
American industrial concerns, and 
many of these were paper, or 
‘‘mushroom’’, companies. 

One of the lingering jokes even 
today is about the Ross rifle, a product 
of the war period, and one of Militia 
Minister Sam Hughes’ pet projects. The 
Ross rifle left Canadian troops won- 
dering if it wasn’t perhaps an enemy 
trick. If it didn’t jam, then the bullet 
might come out the wrong end: 
Canadians would discard the Ross if 
they could secure a British Lee Enfield 
rifle, with its sophisticated ‘W’ spring 
magazine. Murder on your shoulder 
but deadly on the enemy. 

More Than Patriotism, reflecting its 
author’s own inclinations, is light on 
war stats about men and material, and 
devotes most of its space to the war’s 
impact on social and political change. 
Bindon leaned heavily on the resources 
of the National Archives and the 
National War Museum in compiling 
the book. The experience has kindled 
an interest in war art, much of it 
stored—‘‘It’s not shown enough’’—in 
the National War Museum. A delight 
for her was discovering the wealth of 
painting produced by lesser-knowns 
who, in Bindon’s opinion, have done 
works that are the equal of the Group 
of Seven, and often better for that 
matter. 

Kathryn Bindon admits to a certain 
pioneering sense about working in 
Canadian history. So much remains to 
be explored and written up. All the 
tules of previous generations of 
historians of, for example, the U.S. or 
Great Britain, haven't been set down. 
There’s room to experiment with 
Canadian history. 

More Than Patriotism will do much 
to dispute the idea that Canadian 
history is dull. If that cliché still needs 
disputing. It’s a portrait of our country 
unfolding, sometimes as it shouldn’t, 
peopled by heroes and buffoons. 

Bindon’s suggested reading list at 
the back runs the gamut, from A.J.P. 
Taylor to Ramsey Cook. If it isn’t too 
late to try history on kids you know, | 
recommend this book to you. If it ts, 
then treat yourself. —JMcC. 
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Canadian private Thomas McGechie’s will. 











A vet 
goes to college 


MAG FLYNN, DEAN of Students at Sir 
George, remembers coming back to 
University after serving with the British 
army. 

‘“We were greeted by a friendly group 
of faculty. The administration was 
sensitive to the Vet’s needs. We were 
under considerable pressure because, in 
order to go to University and get paid an 
allowance from the government, we 
could not fail a course. 

‘“We entered the friendly confines of 
Sir George and it wasn’t long before we 
were the major group of students on the 
campus. One of the things the war did 
was enable those who would never have 
gone to University to go. I took com- 
merce...why I don’t know—it was the 
thing to do! guess. The University world 
was so strange to me. I ended up as 
President of the Veteran’s Society and 
then the Student’s Association. 

‘‘At first, many of the Veterans told 
me they didn’t feel quite right unless 
they were carrying a weapon, they’d 
carried it for so long. But a sense of 
humour took over at the Christmas 
dances, spring proms, and the Veterans’ 
parties. One chap on St. Patrick’s day 
used to take over the Stanley tavern and 
hold it all day. He’d been captured by 
the Germans and had worked for the 
French underground 

‘One thing that you would find with 
nearly all the Veterans is that they would 
never talk about their war experiences 
unless they were describing some 
humorous incident.There was this chap 
who told about losing his false teeth out 
the side of an aircraft and watching them 
go down glittering in the sun.’’ 
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WAR 








emories, discoveries and 
studies about World War 


It’s now 40 years since the outbreak of World War II. 
We mark the occasion with this series of stories about 
war generally and how it touched the university. In 
recent years academic interest in war has reached a new 
high and we look into aspects of that here, and in the 
story before this, beginning on page ©. 


One college’s war 


BY THE TIME World War II was underway, universities, 
Sir George included, were an entrenched part of national 
life. Notes YMCA historian Harold Cross, ‘‘the Govern- 
ment considered it a patriotic duty for young men to 
complete their higher education.’’ Graduates filled the 
officer corps and universities became local training centres 
where students could take military training along with 
academic work. 

Georgian records show the frenzied pace of the un- 
dergraduates, with women students taking the lead in 
establishing knitting drives, dances, cigaret blitzes and 
other activities to raise money and supplies for the men 
overseas. Editorials nagged students to do more, and 
lamented constantly the fact (as the Georgian saw it) that 
not enough was being done to help in the war effort. Sir 
George and Loyola students joined students from other 
schools across eastern Canada in a drive to harvest prairie. 
wheat left standing by farmers gone off to Europe. 

A military training unit was established, and while 
optional, moral suasion was used to muster people for the 
110 hours’ worth of fitness and weaponry training. 
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French-English relations turned sour over conscription 
and at Sir George, matters took an especially ugly turn. A 
1942 issue of Life carried a feature on Quebec, describing 
it as a cultural and social dump. French community and 
church leaders (including the Archbishop, Cardinal 
Villeneuve) protested and a front page Georgian editorial 
claimed that none could refute the assertions in Life. The 
Georgian went on to characterize the French community 
and its educational system, as evidenced by debate in U de 
M’s student paper, Le Carabin, as "perhaps intentionally 
half blind.’’ And that was the writer’s last editorial. Partly 
no doubt to show that not every Georgian was an ogre 
the Cercle Francais club began to circulate a petition 
calling for compulsory French courses for all students, in 
the belief that bilingualism would save the country from 
break-up. 





Meantime the war effort on campus continued. Blood 
drives—‘‘the actual procedure is painless,’’ the Georgian 
reassured readers—were organized, and more drives were 


conducted. One raised enough money to buy a radio for 
: HMCS Prescott. 


In 1942, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics released its 
latest findings on universities. Enrolment of women had 


statistics show that the fair sex have registered in radio 
technology, 
counting, 
calculus. Sir George follows the trends of the times. 
Registrar Edward Sheffield also reported at the time, just 
before leaving for navy service in 1942, that the availability 
of jobs and money, as a result of men going overseas, 
caused a drop in daytime students and tremendous in- 


electricity, drafting, mathematics,  ac- 
industrial chemistry, organic chemistry and 
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creases in night school enrolment. 

By 1944, Ottawa had turned its attention to the post war 
period, and resettlement of demobilized personnel. 
Programs to train veterans and facilitate ways for them to 
complete studies had to be devised. There was concern 
over how veterans would fit into a society that had 
changed, where rules for advancement at work in ac- 
cordance with academic standing, had become more 
entrenched, for example. 

Sir George was asked to establish an academic reset- 
tlement program for vets to secure their high school 
diplomas. Ernest Stabler, then Sir George High School 
principal was asked to head the ‘‘veterans’ preparatory 
course’ conducted out of what became known as the 
Claremont Division in Westmount. Reported former 
principal Henry Hall in his book The Georgian Spirit, ‘‘it 
enabled more than a thousand veterans, 40 of whom were 
women, to enter a college course.”’ 

Writing of vets entering the university-level program, 
Hall said, ‘‘Although the veterans’ enrolment had a 
profound effect on university education in Canada, it was 
especially important in the younger and smaller in- 
stitutions.’’ By the time the veterans were tallied into the 
overall enrolment figure, Sir George discovered it had 
become the 12th largest institution in the country, barely a 
decade after its first university graduates went out in 1937. 

Size didn’t necessarily mean recognition of Sir George 
across the country and moves were afoot to do something 
about the problem. Lack of recognition translated into 
difficulties graduates faced in joining professional societies 
or entering graduate schools. ‘“‘One of the problems,”’ 
wrote Hall, ‘‘was the fact that Sir George Williams College 
did not possess in its own right an act of incorporation.”’ 
By the spring of 1948, a draft act was presented and passed 
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jumped tremendously. The Georgzan reported: ‘‘Recent 


by the Quebec legislature. The college and school 
enrolment by then had climbed to nearly 6,000, three 
times the pre-war enrolment. 

Size would inevitably affect academic orientation of the 
school. For one thing, departments would have to come 
into being, a prospect that principal Ken Norris never felt 
comfortable with because they tended to create as he put 
it, ‘‘an academic division of labour, dividing practical and 
cultural subjects.’’ He resisted the idea of a ‘‘university’’ 
as opposed to a “‘college’’ because the former trained 
professional elites, rather than provide students with a 
broad range of knowledge and a strengthening of cultural 
and social values. He viewed narrow professionalism as 
sterile, and a growing danger ‘‘in these days of 
lengthening professional training,’’ as he put it in a 
statement about Sir George’s role in 1945. Both Norris 
and his successor, Henry Hall, resisted the trend to 


specialization that older establishment schools were in-, 


creasingly following: ‘‘A major problem facing progressive 


Report 


from the Harvest Special 


institutions lies in the fact that they have to do different 
things...and yet remain within the framework already 
established by these older schools. 

It wasn’t long before Sir George had to bend, and 
follow the general trend toward specialization. Part of the 
pressure came from within—as people hungered for 
recognition, wrote D.B. Clarke in his Decades of 
Decisions, Sit George had to conform, in the post-war 
decade. 

Sit George had joined the big league for better or worse, 
but true to its fundamental principles, it ceded decision- 


making to the community. —JMcC. 
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ON THE HARVEST Special (Winnipeg)—Rolling across the broad expanses of Northern Gnd and 
Manitoba gives one a strange feeling concerning the land-bound nations of Europe who for centuries have 
fought for ‘‘lebensraum’’. Hundreds of miles we travelled—aboard this special carrying close to 1,000 
students from Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and London representing University and St. 
Michael’s College of the University of Toronto, Laval, Sir George, Queen’s and Western—and all we have 
seen aside from sparse settlements, is virgin land, the vast unadulterated spaces of Canada. 

Among the highlights of the journey westward are T.C.A. airports strung across the north country and 
women. A glorious welcome is extended to each and every member of the female sex at every stop. Study 
and discussion have not, however, ceased. Many are the texts that have been pulled out of packs—serious 
the discussions at inter-college round tables held in upper berths—and fervid the card games held in every 


coach. 


The bane of everyone aboard is the soot Number 6210 is belching forth. Ears, noses, hair and every 
imaginable part of the anatomy are sooty, much to the disgust of all concerned. The engineer has made 
friends and enemies along the line. Some of his stops in the wilderness, for apparent reason, have made 


him friends and enemies. 


Tongue-twisting settlement names have aroused the curiosity of the geographically-minded. Names of 
Indian origin predominate and contests to determine the pronunciation of Minnipuka, Pagwachuan, and 
Kowkash have provided both entertainment and extra cash. 

Ever since reaching Capreol, Ontario, the train has been 20 coaches long, embodying the Montreal 
special and a trip out of Toronto, Slightly sore of hind-side, a thousand weary but happy and slap happy 
students are looking forward to the last third of the journey. 


Automobiles are a rare sight and bring howls of ‘‘Look, civilization! 


Asan 


..Highest altitude along the way 


1,345 ft. at Ruel, Ontario, and 1,326 ft. at Millidge, Ontario...Athletic Coach Dick Germaney, faculty 
adviser along, is the only man to shave...Not a moment that food isn’t being eaten...Puns fly thick and 


fast, most smelling worse than the local skunks... 
$50 at one point in a card game.. 


‘Newsie’ on the Toronto section of the train was down 


—Fred Kerner, Georgian, reporting on student 
journey west to join grain harvest 
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Our first foray into continental energy 


IF HISTORIAN Richard Diubaldo’s 
teeth make loud chattering sounds at the 
mention of ‘‘continental energy policy’’, 
you'll know why after reading this. 
Diubaldo’s war story goes back to 
Pearl Harbour. America feared for its 
western flank, especially the defensibility 
of sea lanes linking the contiguous states 
with Alaska. According to the Concordia 
professor, the United States War 
Department worried so much that it 
forgot to consult with U.S. Navy officials 
about whether or not the sea route could 
be protected, and went ahead with what 
Diubaldo calls its ‘“‘incredible’’ scheme. 
The scheme called for building the 
Alaska highway, partly as a new 
emergency link with Alaska, but 
principally as a visual guide for pilots 
who, between navigational problems 
and inexperience were crashing all over 


the place. The highway would tie 
together the series of air strips— 
stretching from Edmonton to 


Whitehorse—that had been built under 
the auspices of the Canada-U.S. Joint’ 
Defence Board in the ’30s. 

With beefed-up activity in Alaska 
following the Pearl Harbour lambasting 
in 1942, the search was on for a local 
energy supply. Local is putting it a trifle 
lightly: The war department got the 
notion that it should increase production 
at a little used spot Imperial Oil had 
discovered at Fort Normar, nearly 600 
miles into the northern .nterior from 
Whitehorse where the Alaska highway 
ended. 

This marked the birth of the Canol 
project, Canol being the abbreviated 
form for ‘‘Canada and Oil’’, a $134m 
lemon. War department officials, helped 
by a meeting the day before with experts 
including some doubting Canadians 
from Imperial Oil, gave the startling 
order to construct a four inch diameter 
pipe to cover the 577 miles from Norman 
Wells to a new 3000-barrel-a-day 
refinery at Whitehorse. Besides the 
meeting, war department people drew 
on the knowledge of cronies who had 
gone on the odd hunting trip, before 
Mapping strategy on confronting the 
northern climate. 

Why they settled on using Black 
Louisiana troops in construction gangs 
remains a mystery to Diubaldo. The 
decision is clear indication that the 
generals in the Washington establish- 
ment didn’t know what they were doing. 
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They were also clueless about how oil 
behaves in extreme cold—in the Canol 
case, the paraffin separated and clogged 
up pipes. 

But that’s jumping ahead. So far, 
Diubaldo has told us one, that the U.S. 
Navy wasn’t asked if in fact the sea lanes 
could be protected, two, that Imperial 
Oil Canada officials foresaw “‘very great 
difficulties’ with the pipeline proposal 
and three, that the project was approved 
with the backing of scanty information 
friends could remember from hunting 
trips. (A congressional hearing headed 
by Senator Harry Truman was to reveal 





CANOL LINE: Built by the U.S. Army 
of Occupation 


later that people had advised how 
horrendously uneconomic the scheme 
was, and how this and other information 
was ignored.) 

Meanwhile the army engineers were 
mustered, the private contracts set up 
and everything was set to roll beginning 
the 25th of May. ‘‘Only one irksome 
problem remained,’’ Diubaldo writes in 
a paper he prepared in 1977. ‘‘They had 
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no authority to cross the line into 
Canada.’’ The Americans had told the 
Canadian government of their plans just 
over three weeks before the scheme was 
set to go, and Canadian officials said 
then that they didn’t think it was such a 
hot idea. No approval had been forth- 
coming. 

The Americans were becoming 
restless, and after a few stiff queries from 
the “US, (State “Department ‘the 
Canadian cabinet finally caved in by 


June when it formalized the okay. The 


Americans couldn’t see why _ their 
northern friends would object to the 
pipeline, after all, they weren’t paying 
for it. 


As muskeg, mosquitos and mountain 
ranges bogged the Americans down, new 
road and air schemes were devised along 
the way, much to the chagrin of the 
Canadians who didn’t know what was 
going on half the time but knew they 
didn’t like it. The project was falling way 
behind everchanging deadlines. _ 

It was Britain’s High Commissioner, 
Malcolm MacDonald, who finally blew 
the whistle on the free-ranging American 
Army. He had returned from a tour of 
the northwest with alarming news: The 
Americans were calling themselves the 
‘‘army of occupation’’ and this wasn’t 


going over well with the locals who were 
beoming disquiet over the fact that it 
really was the Americans who were 
opening up the country, and not their 
own. MacDonald warned that Americans 
were building with the future in mind, 
that the north might well be staging 
ground for confrontation with the 
Soviets some time in the future. The 
High Commissioner hinted in sessions 
with the Canadian cabinet and in private 
correspondence with Prime Minister 
King, that if Canada didn’t act, the 
Americans might make their presence a 
permanent arrangement. He suggested 
at one point, Diubaldo says, that western 
alienation with Ottawa and the east, 
combined with the American presence, 
threatened the country’s break-up. 

MacDonald recommended the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner to watch 
over the Americans who at their busiest 
numbered 37,000. The idea was taken 
up immediately and Major General 
W.W. Foster was signed on. Hence- 
forward all activities had to be cleared 
by his office. 


Debate began to rage in the U.S. over 
the huge cash outlays going to the war 
department’s bungling in Canada’s 
north. Senator Truman’s committee 
investigating war programs uncovered a 
wealth of information on army in- 
competence and demanded to know how 
Uncle Sam could recover losses which in 
the committee’s opinion only benefited 
Canada. They were eager to see some sort 
of peacetime arrangement struck so the 
Canol project wouldn’t be a complete 
write-off. 


This, of course, played right into the 
hands of the Canadians who had been 
thinking about ways to buy out the 
Americans. The deal they finally struck, 
after months of tense negotiating, 
transferred army assets to Imperial Oil 
Canada in exchange for assurances from 
Canada that America could buy up to 
60m barrels of oil after the war ended. 


Realizing the confused loyalties of 
American subsidiaries in Canada, the 
federal government put a rider on the 


deal that allowed Canada to repossess the 
oil reserve or cancel leases if the situation 
required. 

The Canadian government secured the 
first option to buy Canol, hinting they 
were interested in continued 
development—which pleased American 
negotiators because their investment 
wouldn’t go down the drain through 
neglect. What happened in the end of 
course was that Canada didn’t exercise its 
option and let Imperial move in with an 
enticing royalty scheme that drastically 
reduced their obligations to the federal 


government. 
The Americans were upset. The 
Canadians claimed that a realistic 


assessment of actual reserves was far 
below the pie-in-the-sky figures the 
Americans were using. Diubaldo 
suggests the figures (100m barrels as 
opposed to 29-33m barrels) were grossly 
inflated so the war department 
wouldn't look completely stupid in front 
of the Truman committee investigating 
their actions. 


The Soldier’s Soldier 


As time passed the Americans pulled 
out. American firms bought the pipe 
and dismantled it. Imperial Oil kept the 
refinery at Whitehorse but with strikes at 
other locations, their interest in Norman 
Wells was diminishing fast, and Canol 
would soon be a forgotten scar across the 
northern landscape. 

But the next time you hear the 
mention of continental energy policy, 
consider what Diubaldo recalled in a 
recent interview. 

The Special Commissioner arrives to 
serve as a watchdog over American 
activity in Canada’s north. ‘‘Foster says, 
‘Okay, here I am—lI want to see your 
drilling data.’ The Imperial Oil man says 
‘Sorry, that information is classified— 
you'll have to get clearance through 
American authorities.’ 

‘‘And Foster went to the American 
authorities and the American general on 
the spot read him chapter and verse from 
the army manual on secrecy.’’ —/JMcC. 





CAPTAIN GEORGE Vanier led a group of his own men 
who devastated a machine gun post, and he was wounded. 
Recovered, he was back in action and directed the capture 
of a strategic village. 

Throughout the campaigns, George Vanier found time 
to keep in touch with Loyola. He received a copy of the 
Loyola Review, ‘‘and the pages devoted to the Old Boys 
were very much appreciated by all of us’’, he wrote from 
the trenches. ‘‘I am in a dugout two and a half feet high, 
the floor is too muddy to sit on, so 1 am perched on a small 
arms amunition box’’... 

Then a letter came from Mont des Cats written by 
George Vanier, on June 10th, 1916: 

Yesterday morning a large calibre shell burst at my 
feet, knocking me out... 

Iam quite well again (he wrote in August) my health 
improves each day. Did you hear that another Loyola 
boy, Captain J.P. Walsh had been killed at the 
front? I have received a command to be present at 
Windsor Castle Friday, to receive the Military 
Cross... 

From several later letters written by Major Vanier, one 

more may be cited written from France on July 12th, 1917: 
A few days ago, I had the privilege of receiving the 
‘Cross of the Legion of Honour’ from the hands of 
the French Minister, M. Painleve. It was the 
proudest moment of my life. To a French-Canadian, 
a decoration awarded by France has a twofold 
significance. 

With the end of the War, Major George Vanier returned 


home, but he had lost his right leg which had to be. 


amputated above the knee. 


In 1921 he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to Lord Byng 
then Governor-General of Canada; and it was during this 
service that his eldest son, George, was born, who thus 
acquired his nickname with the permission of Lord Byng as 
‘‘Byngsy’’... 

Meanwhile Vanier missed Army life. ‘‘When the Royal 
Vingt-Deuxiéme Régiment was being re-organized as a 
unit of the regular Army, (Vanier recalls) I decided to re- 
join if possible. So I went to Ottawa, where Sir Arthur 
Currie was then Inspector General of the Forces, and I 
asked whether he could find a place for me in the 
Regiment. He laughed at me and said ‘You have lost a 
leg’; I replied ‘I know that, but don’t you want a few 
officers with brains as well as legs?’’. The results were 
Vaniet’s appointment as second-in-command of his old 
Regiment, then two years at the Royal Staff College at 
Camberley in England followed by advancement in 1925 
to Commander of the Van Doos. 

—T.P. Slattery, Loyola and Montreal 
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New courses: One shows how big government came 


434 637 914 SPEAKING, I'd like you to meet 000 000 
000, a pseudonumber for Concordia historian Dick Wilbur 
who’s here to tell us a war story. 

But first to complete the introductory remarks. 000 000 
000 will be joining fellow historian 000 000 001 (Irving 
Smith) in conducting a pair of war courses, one looking at 
~ the impact of World War II on Europe, a three credit 
offering available on both campuses in the first term of 
1980-81. Wilbur takes students for a look at the impact of 
the war on Canada during the second term for three 
credits, also available on both campuses. I reached Wilbur 
to try to get an idea of what his course was about and 


discovered it has a lot to do with numbers, which is funny, 


in a way because he hates numbers. 

‘“T’m not a military buff,”’ Wilbur warns me at the 
outset. ‘“The course won’t be a blow by blow account 
which is what we’ve been getting from the media. It will 
look at the war’s impact on Canadian society. Not only do 
wats produce revolutions,’ he continues, citing the 
Russian and Chinese revolutions that followed each world 
war, ‘‘but they also produce other forms of permanent 
traumatic changes in society, and particularly our own.”’ 

In Canada’s case, the government became omnipresent 
and we became permanent numbers. ‘‘Prior to the war, 
the government didn’t loom large in people’s minds,’’ 
Wilbur says, ‘‘apart from the post office and crown 
agencies like the railway. That was pretty much it. But 
when the war came along everyone was registered by what 
became Manpower (the Department of Immigration and 
Employment) and from that point on the labour force 
became closely related to government and attitudes toward 


He contends the Depression and wartime mobilization 
and registration of the nation’s labour ultimately forced 
the government to take responsibility for not just jobs, but 
welfare, family allowance, unemployment insurance and 
other things. ‘“‘The government responded to the 
pressure—fortunately in this country, they don’t /ead.”’ 

While certain parallels can be drawn with developments 
in the U.S. where Roosevelt pushed through Depression- 
inspired social legislation, he suggests our whole history 
indicates that Canadians have had a different attitude 
toward authority. While America managed to shake itself 
loose from Imperial power relatively early in its history, we 
endured some form of Imperial power for most of ours. 
‘‘Perhaps we’re a more orderly people,’’ muses Wilbur. 
The concept of the Crown Corporation, one form of 
government activity, goes back to the fur trade, he says; 
and while U.S. private interests blasted their way through 
to open up the American west, the Canadian west was 
being opened up by an orderly (though somewhat scandal- 
ridden) triumvirate of government, railway and banking 
interests. 

Because government and authority had been accepted 
for so long, even on the modest level of pre-Depression 
and pre-War times, Canadians couldn’t see much wrong 
with a whole lot more government involvement in our 
everday life. “‘Now the attitude is ‘the government owes 
me something’,’’ Wilbur remarks with some regret. ‘‘The 
Americans talk about medicare today as if they’ve just 
discovered sex but they have a freedom of information act 
that should have been in place here decades ago,’’ says the 
historian of our own penchent for programs and ac- 





government changed.’’ 


ONE ANONYMOUS Concordia 
alumnus and professor remembers the 
time he spent in the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps (COTC), an experience 
in the arbitrary nature of power. 

‘Here we were, guys 17 to 20 years 
old, and the officers on manoeuverts were 
our classmates. The 20-year-old who sat 
next to you in class would put on a 
Lieutenant’s uniform and become a first 
class ----- . Mind you, the use of guns was 
not unknown to healthy, red-blooded 
Canadian kids at the time and it was 
ludicrous for these guys to try and teach 
us about using firearms from a training 
manual. 

‘““WE had fake battles on the fields by 
Loyola, which still had farmland by it at 
the time. They were real bang-bang, 
you're dead stuff, and most of us treated 
them like the ---- they were. But if you 
were one of the prime offenders screwing 
up a scheme, you were sent to Camp 
Farnham on charge. This means you had 
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ceptance of unanswerable authority at the same time. 





COTC: Bang, bang 
-— you’re dead 








Yi 


to set up tents for the rest of the guys in 
your unit. | 

‘‘Everyone I remember at Loyola at 
the time was in the COTC. We were 
obligated as part of the COTC to go to 
Camp Farnham two weeks every sum- 
mer, and these officers used to ride our 
asses every chance they could. We in turn 
did everything we could to make their 
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life hell by ignoring their orders on drill 
and then parading into camp on our own 
in perfect formation, painting the of-' 
ficers’ latrine toilet seats and generally 
treating them as a joke. Before long, a 
couple of the other fellows and I headed 
up the camp underground which could 
get all the beer, food, and passes we 
wanted. 

‘‘Our uniform was a symbol of macho 
virility and for many of us our first new 
clothes, so having a perfect uniform was 
naturally a source of peacock pride. We 
paid all sorts of attention to the tiniest 
details. For example, the crease of our 
pants had to hang just so. The sharpest 
guys would steal a 303 cartridge from 
Ordinance, empty the powder and put 
the brass case inside the bottom fold of 
their pants for weight. It made the pants 
hang just right all day. The silhouette of 
the pants made us look like paratroopers 
and we wanted to be _ paratrooper 
overseas.’ 


BIG BIRD, 


YOUR 
MAPLE 
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lumnus Michel Lavoie puts 20 minutes * 
of Canada into every hour of Sesame Street © 


by Ken Whittingham 


IF HAPPINESS is a successful TV show, 
then CBC producer Michel Lavoie must 
be one of the happiest men in Canada. 

As executive producer of the Canadian 
segments of Sesame Street, Lavoie has 
the formidable task of grabbing and 
holding the attention of more than 
800,000 pre-schoolers who tune in to 
Sesame Street each day. The show’s 
consistently high ratings indicate that he 
and his team have found the magic 
formula, because Sesame Street is far and 
away the most popular children’s 
program ever shown on Canadian TV. 
Although much of the credit has to go to 
the people in New York City who 
devised the Sesame Street concept, 
Lavoie is justifiably proud of the 
Canadian flavor the CBC has given the 
show over the past four years. 

Working with production crews in 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal, the 
Concordia Communications Arts 
graduate (Class of ’72) has assembled a 
varied package of instructive and en- 


Ken Whittingham is a former Stat 
reporter and a regular contributor to 
the Washington-based Chronicle of 
Higher Education. 





tertaining film clips that are now used 
regularly in place of some of the more 
blatant ‘‘Americanisms’’ in the parent 
show. 

Segments in the U.S. dealing with 
Hispanics or Blacks, for instance, are 
replaced up here by scenes of Canada’s 
own minority groups — Francophones, 
the native peoples and others. ‘‘It’s 
never done overtly,’’ Lavoie says, ‘‘but 
by exposing youngsters to other cultural 
groups they quickly get the message that 
there are people in Canada who are 
different from themselves. The whole 
idea is to break down their prejudices 
before they get a chance to grow. 

‘If nothing else,’’ Lavoie says, ‘‘the 
kids learn at an early age that there are a 


lot of different ways of approaching 


things in life’’ — a maxim that covers 
everything from language to dress codes 
and eating. 


THE CRITICS 


Like his American colleagues, Lavoie 
has listened to endless debates about the 
merits of Sesame Street and,to charges 
that its impact on pre-schoolers is more 
negative than positive. Educators on 
both sides of the border, for example, 
have long claimed that by relying on 60- 
to 90-second learning slots the show has 
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destroyed the attention span of a whole 
generation of North American children. 

The pace is just too fast, the critics say. 
By the time youngsters get to school they 
can’t stand the tedium of even 30- 
minute classes. Lavoie, however, says 
that children have very short attention 
spans to begin with. A father himself, 
the young CBC producer says studies 
show that pre-schoolers prefer com- 
mercials to anything else on TV. 

‘“We didn’t make that up — it’s a 
fact. So we have to proceed from there.’’ 

None of the Canadian segments 
exceeds three minutes, he says, and most 
are only as long as your average TV 
commercial — 60 seconds. Lavoie says 
the other criticism heard most often is 
that too much of Sesame Street is taken 
up with the repetitive teaching of 
numbers and letters. But here again, the 
facts just don’t support that charge. Each 
show is meticulously planned and only 
six minutes of each hour is devoted to 
numbers and the alphabet. 

‘“The people in New York have been 
very sensitive to the criticism they’ve 
received,’’ he says, ‘‘and because of that 
the show has evolved tremendously since 


going on the air eight years ago.”’ 


Lavoie says the more vocal the criticism 
continued 
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Higher studies 


SCHOLA AIRSRIPS 


for the year 1980-1981 


One applicant out of three obtains a bursary* 





Master’s 
degree: 


600 scholarships of 4 000$ each: all 


disciplines including administrative 
sciences 
(competitive examination B-1). 





Ph. d. degree 


(doctorate): 


500 scholarships of 6 000$ each 
(competitive examination B-2). 





Post-doctorate 


research: 


20 scholarships of 9 000$ each 
(competitive examination B-3). 





“Young 
executives’”’: 


the equivalent of 50 scholarships of 
8 000$ 


e master in business administration 


or Ph. d. in administration (full- 
time), a scholarship of 8 000$ 
(competitive examination A-3); 


part-time studies: 

— master’s degree: 265$ per 
credit; 

— bachelor’s degree: 150$ per 
credit 

(competitive examination A-6). 





Transport: 


5 scholarships for a master’s 
degree of a 6 000$ value each 
(competitive examination A-4). 














“Quebec-Ontario” 


exchanges: 


10 scholarships for a master’s 
degree, a Ph. d. or post-doctorate 
research,-of 6 000$, 8 000$ or 

12 000$ each 

(competitive examination C-1). 





Arts: 


30 scholarships for arts improve- 
ment of 6 0O00$ maximum value 
each. These scholarships are des- 
tined for the artists who completed 
their basic formation but are not 
considered professionals 
(competitive examination B-4). 





Date-limit for 
registration: 


the 31st of January 1980 for 
new applications and the 1st of 
March for renewals. 


Announcement of the results 
of the competitive examination: 
around the 15th of May 1980. 


A scholarship application form 
may be obtained at: 


e Direction générale de 
l'enseignement supérieur, 
Ministére de |’Education, 
1035, rue de La Chevrotiére, 
Québec G1R5A5 
Tél.: (418) 643-3862 


e Student services of Québec 
universities. 


e Directions régionales du 
ministére de |'Education du 
Québec. 


e Delégations and bureaux du 
Québec abroad. 


“Based on the average of 
the last three years. 





Gouvernement du Québec 
Ministére de I'Education 
Direction générale 

de l’enseignement supérieur 
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the better, ‘‘because it means the 
program is having an impact.’’ If that 
sounds a mite insensitive, Lavoie insists 
that he’s not. The Canadian production 
team spends almost as much time 
studying kids’ reactions to the show as 
they do preparing the segments in the 
first place. 

Busloads of youngsters are ferried to 
the CBC’s International Broadcasting 
Centre on Cité du Havre so the team can 
observe first hand whether the show’s 
viewers ate absorbing the information 


Sesame Street is trying to put across. 


The results of those studies are then 
used to guide the producers preparing 
the following year’s segments. 

From his lofty perch on the 17th floor 
of the Maison du Radio-Canada, Lavoie 
oversees a truly national program team 
that includes everything from script 
assistants to child psychologists and 
language specialists. Each segment is 
analyzed for its basic educational 
content, its entertainment value and its 
ability to sustain the attention of 
children and adults alike. 

Most people don’t know it, but Lavoie 
says Sesame Street’s producers place a 
great deal of emphasis on parents and 
their role in the learning process. 

Neither Lavoie nor his colleagues at 
the Children’s Television Workshop in 
New York believe that any TV program 
can replace parents and teachers. They 
obviously believe what they’re doing 1s 
important, but Lavoie says ‘‘you have to 
see the show in perspective. It should be 
a co-operative effort all around with 
everyone playing their part — parents, 


the school system and the TV 
programmer.’ 
CANADIANIZING CONTENT 


A former teacher (Lavoie spent two 
years in Africa teaching four- and ten- 
year-olds) the CBC producer says it’s 
never been his intention to produce a 
strictly Canadian version of Sesame 
Street. When pressed, he says “‘I see my 
function as making shows for children — 
and that’s it. 

‘“What we do ts essentially the same as 
the American product, but by using 
Canadian ideas and Canadian talent we 
automatically give the show a Canadian 
perspective. We don’t have to be in- 
tentional about it. It just happens. 
Whatever values we have as Canadians 
will inevitably come through in our 
work.’’ 

About the only calculated similarities 





MICHEL LAVOIE: Puts Canada on Sesame Street 


between the Canadian and USS. 
segments are the absence of violence and 
the studied avoidance of stereotypes — 
be they black, French-Canadian, 
Ukrainian, or whatever. 

Beyond that, Lavoie and his team have 
a free hand. With film crews on both 
coasts and a host of actors and animators 
from all points in between, Lavoie thinks 
that Sesame Street North (as the show is 
sometimes called) is doing a good job of 
explaining the diversity of Canada to the 
next generation of voters. By seeing that 
‘‘Canadian’’ means Inuit, Indians and 
ethnics as well as English and French, 
Lavoie hopes tomorrow’s  decision- 
makers may be a little more tolerant than 
some of their parents. 

‘It all boils down to a question of 
attitude. Our viewers may not end up 
being any more bilingual than their 
parents (because television is a terrible 
medium for teaching languages, he says) 
but at least the kids out in Kitimat B.C. 
or wherever will be aware of the fact that 
there are two very different cultures in 
Montreal.’’ 

Hopefully, because of Sesame Street, 
the next generation of Westerners won’t 


get upset about French labelling on their 


cereal boxes. Unlike their American 
cousins, Sesame Street’s Canadian 
audiences don’t generally live in inner- 
city areas; nor are they underprivileged. 

The show here is geared to middle 
class, largely urban youngsters in the 
three to five age bracket. Taking that 
into consideration, though, the general 
approach to the Canadian and American 
shows in quite similar. 

From a technical point of view the 
production of Sesame Street is probably 
the largest TV packaging job ever at- 


tempted in Canada. The CBC buys 135 
of the U.S.-produced shows each year. 
Eighty-seven of the best shows are pulled 
from the pile and laboriously dissected 
between November and January. The 
Spanish language segments are deleted, 
as are any peculiar American 
colloquialisms. Some _ geographic 
locations (like Hawaii or Florida) are also 
replaced if they’re considered too foreign 
to a typical Canadian four-year-old living 
in, say, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Although the Canadian operation 


‘started with only five minutes per show, 


it has since expanded to an average of 15 
to 18 minutes per hour — up to a 
maximum of 22. 


Lavoie says a general theme is selected. 


for each program (e.g. road safety or 
health care). The applicable American 
segments and the  newly-produced 
Canadian ones are thenmeshed together 
in a patchwork of animation, film and 
original videotape of the U.S. street set 
with Big Bird, Bert, Bob and all the 
Sesame Street gang. 

Far from objecting to having their 
show dissected Sesame Street’s American 
producers say they are delighted with the 
innovations being developed by people 
like Lavoie in a dozen or more countries 
around the world. Some networks, in 
places like Belgium and Kuwait, have 
even replaced the inner-city U.S. street 
set with street scenes of their own — 
complete with home-grown Muppet- 


type puppets. 


SHOW MAY BE CANNED 


‘The Sesame Street project has been a 
labor of love right from the start for 
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(Muppet creator) Jim Henson,’’ Lavoie 
says, ‘and he’s been more than happy to 
offer his expertise to the spin-off Sesame 
Street shows around the globe.’’ 

Lavoie himself would dearly love to 
have a truly Canadian street scene with 
native people to replace Hispanic and 
black characters like Luis and Gordon in 
the U.S. show. CBC budget constraints. 
currently make that dream impossible to 
realize, however. As strange as it seems, 
Lavoie says Sesame Street is actually being 
threatened with cancellation in Canada 
because some of the CBC brass in 
Toronto feel it should be replaced by a 
distinctively Canadian show. 

Lavoie says the idea of all-Canadian 
content is fine in principle, but totally 
unworkable with the type of budget the 
CBC has. The U.S. version of Sesame 
Street, complete with pre-show research 
and post-show feedback, currently costs 
in the neighborhood of $12 million per 
season. The Canadian segments of the 
show are produced for about 1/50 of that 
amount. To think the CBC could invest 
even half the U.S. figure is probably 
unrealistic, so Lavoie says the finished 
product wouldn’t likely be top-quality. 

‘‘The net result would probably be 
that Canadian kids would end up 
watching Sesame Street on the American 
channels.”’ 

According to Lavoie, certain elements 
within the CBC are hung up on the idea 
the show is still too American — par- 
ticularly in its use of the Muppets. ‘‘But 
as far as I’m concerned the Muppets (or 
Muppet-like characters) are 
Sesame Street. They have universal 
appeal, and without them the show just 
wouldn’t be the same.’’ Canadian 
parents, he points out, have never 
complained about an imbalance of 
American content on the show. 

Whatever the views of CBC of- 
ficialdom, Lavoie and his team must be 
doing something right because they’ve 
just sold 103 of the 600 segments 
produced to date to English- and French-, 
language TV networks around the world. 
Even the U.S. parent show has picked up 
16 of the Canadian segments for in- 
clusion in next season’s shows. ‘‘What 
they see in our clips is the very essence of 
Sesame Street,’’ Lavoie says. 

‘“We're not here to teach facts. We 
never were. Sesame Street was conceived 
as a way of teaching youngsters how to 
learn, and how to feel good about it in 
the process. Hopefully, we'll always be 
able to do that.”’ 

Big Bird would be proud. 
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TRAIN YOUR OWN KID 


LOOK ME IN THE EYE 
AND TELL ME 


















TO BE ONE? 





| qualified ‘‘yes’’ from academics 
looking at job prospects in their fields 


by Louise Smith 


““THE JOB OFFERS begin to flow again’’ ran the lead 
story underneath a photo of a diploma in the Financza/ 
Post's special September look at the Canadian job scene, 
‘Careers and the Job Market’’. Was the implication 
true? The taxi-driving PhD a thing of the past, the BA 
no longer a worthless piece of paper? 

Not quite, according to writer James Bagnall. Good 
news was that employment of degree-holders was up 
7.3% from June, 1978 and unemployment down to 
7%,a45% decrease from last year. But he admitted 
that ‘‘for arts graduates, who make up one-third of the 
total, job pickings have been meagre.’’ While graduates 
may be getting jobs, Bagnall estimated that fully a third 
of all university graduates since 1975 hold jobs that 
don’t require a degree. And although the number of 
job-seekers under age 24 has declined and will continue 
to decline, reflecting the end of the post-baby boom 





Loutse Smith is a freelance writer and regular contributor. 


birth cycle, an increasing percentage of people are 
expected to obtain univesity degrees, pointing to still 
stiffer competition for the top-notch jobs. It seemed to 
be a case of graduates finding employment, but not 
necessarily satisfactory employment. 

In view of this somewhat confusing picture, CU 
Magazine approached some of Concordia’s professionals 
to see what they made of future prospects for graduates. 
The choice of spokesmen from engineering, education, 
commerce, journalism, theatre and science attempted to 
cover fields that are booming, those that are holding 
their own and those in trouble. ‘Mobility’ and 
‘flexibility’ were most frequently cited as the keys to 
success in this age of economic uncertainty. All the 
people interviewed believed potential students should be 
given the hard facts about employment prospects; all of 
them appeared up to date on that topic. None of them, 
in spite of hard times in some areas, showed anything 
less than real enthusiasm for their professions and some 
resourcefulness in helping graduates get on in the world 
outside. 
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JOURNALISM 





Have Typewriter Must Travel 


Who could blame journalism 
students for panicking, as some did, 
on hearing of the Montreal Star’s 
demise? The Star had once been the 
flagship of a modest empire of 
English-language publishing that 
included another Montreal daily, the 
Herald, and two national 
magazines—Weekend and The 
Family Herald, Canada’s country 
magazine. The Szar followed them 
all to extinction. 

Journalism director Lindsay Crysler 
doesn’t try to kid anybody: most of 
his students w2// have to leave the 
province. He feels it’s unrealistic to 
think the degree of bilingualism 
most students can achieve would 
make them employable in French 
media. In recent memory only a 
handful of Quebecers (mostly French 
at that) have managed to move from 
one language to the other in 
journalism. 

But Crysler dates the beginning of 
Montreal’s decline between 10 and 
20 years ago. ‘‘Only two or three 
graduates would have found work at 
the Star this year anyway,’’ he 
points out. To Crysler, the biggest 
problem for English Montrealers 
isn’t finding a job. Looking across 
Canada, journalism seems alive and 
pretty well to him. No, the biggest 
problem is getting used to the idea 
of journalism as a mobile profession. 
It’s a relatively new experience for 
English Montrealers, but the idea 
that you have to ‘‘go to grow”’ is 
old hat to Maritimers and Prairie 
people, says Crysler, a native of 
Saskatchewan. 

‘There is less choice than there 
used to be,’’ he admits, ‘‘but there 
are still opportunities in journalism. 
People have to start smaller and go 
further afield than big city people 
are used to going.’’ That might 


mean working on a little rural 
weekly or on the house organ of an 
industrial firm. Yes, papers have 
folded—just before coming to 
Concordia Crysler was managing 
editor of the now defunct Ostawa 
Today—but the new Edmonton Sum 
appears to be doing well and various 
regional publications have started up 
across the country and are still alive. 
Before heading for Ottawa, Crysler 
was managing editor at the Gazette 
at the early stage of its recent 
renaissance. 

Of course the best insurance for 
success in journalism is the ability to 
write well. But editors are also 
interested in what else an applicant 
knows, Crysler advises. Canada 
suffers a shortage of good business 
and science writers, while there’s a 
surplus of people interested in arts 
and entertainment. To help redress 
the balance, Concordia’s new science 
college hopes to attract a limited 
number of students who will 
combine their journalism training 
with studies aimed at giving them a 
basic understanding of science. 

Public relations and advertising 
are areas that shouldn’t be dismissed 
as career possibilities. In spite of 
numerous corporate moves out of 
the province, Crysler says, ‘“There 
are more substantial operations here 
than even I think.’’ And straight 
journalism isn’t everyone’s cup of 





Lindsay Crysler 


tea. ‘‘Some students start out 
thinking ‘It’s a real neat thing to 
do’ and find out it isn’t ‘real neat’, 
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it’s hard work. Some people are 
good but not temperamentally 
suited to journalism.’’ 

In spite of massive budget cuts to 
the CBC, running in the tens of 
millions of dollars, Crysler thinks 
opportunities in broadcasting may 
well expand if the CRTC carries 
through its proposed regulations for 
FM radio, calling for serious content 
changes to replace the typical all- 
music format. 


ENGINEERING 





Jobs A-plenty 


Hard times for an engineer mean 
grabbing the first or second job 
you're offered rather than choosing 
from among a half-dozen. And 
according to associate engineering 
dean Charles Giguére, only civil 
engineers have risked hard times in 
recent years, since their career 
destination—construction—fluctuates 
pretty directly with the economy. 
Demand for electrical and 
mechanical engineers remains high; 
and rumours of a slump which 
rumble their way through the trade 
from time to time have never 
materialized, says Giguére. The 
president of the Canadian Council 
of Professional Engineers, F.C. 
Turner, noted in an interview for 
the Financial Post job market 
supplement issue this Fall that there 
was virtually no unemployment 
among civil, mechanical or electrical 
engineers. 

Giguére predicts that in spite of 
steady enrolment increases in 
engineering schools, there’ll be a 
shortage of engineers in the next 
five to ten years. Turner corroborates 
that view, and Employment and 
Immigration Canada statistics 
published in the same issue of the 
Financial Post show there already 


continued 
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continued 


exists a shortage of mechanical 
engineers in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

Engineer shortages are widely 
predicted in the U.S. as well, ac- 
cording to the New York Times 
‘‘National Recruitment Survey’’ 
published earlier in the Fall. 

A special concern of Quebec’s 
anglophone engineering graduates 
this year is Law 101. In order to 
_practice in Quebec professionals 
must demonstrate their proficiency 
in French. In this regard the Faculty 
has adjusted its curriculum so that 
first year students can replace one 
standard three-credit course in social 
aspects of engineering with studies 
in French. Even in this respect, 
engineers have luck on their side. As 
Giguére explains it, exemptions can 
still be had in cases where the 


SCIENCE 





Don’t Be Dull— 
Be A Problem Solver 


Trimmed corporate, government 
and university budgets over the last 
few years have meant a shift in 
demand for science graduates. In 
any given specialization, there ts 
likely a surplus of graduates over 
jobs. Moreover, these days the 
biggest opportunities are in applied 
science as opposed to pure science. 

‘‘Applied science used to be the 
poor sister,’’ explains dean Maurice 
Cohen. ‘‘Now there are fewer ‘free’ 
research dollars—even in the big 
corporations. Now the emphasis is 
on directed, results-oriented 
research.’’ To Cohen the situation is, 
ironic: he maintains that historically 
more ‘results’ have been acheved 
through free research than by 
scientists working to specifications, 
so to speak. 
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Charles Gig uére 


professional is not dealing directly 
with the public—true for engineers 
in many cases, not true for nurses. 
He adds that competence in French 


Nevertheless, science graduates 
can cope with society’s new demands 
if they’re given a hand at university, 
Cohen says. What ts required is a 
change in attitude. The importance 
of scientific method must be 
recognized as much as the pure 
science content of a specialized 
discipline, so that a graduate attains 
a set of skills he can apply in several 
areas as career Opportunities present 
themselves. 

Areas Cohen identifies as most 
promising are toxicology, com- 
munications, physical fitness, energy 
and the environment. The dean 
contends that graduate who sees 
himself—and sells himself—as a 
problem-solver, and not just as a 
physicist or chemist, will find job 


< 


Maurice Cohen 






is not a condition of employment 
with all engineering firms in any 
case. 

As robust as the engineering 
profession is, there is one thing that 
disturbs Giguére: the relative dearth 
of women in the field. He doesn’t 
share the cheery view of the 
Financial Post that ‘‘Women are 
becoming a force in engineering, 
with 1,754 enrolled at present’’. 
Nationwide, that 1,754 is only 6%; 
at Concordia women make up less 
than 1.5% of engineering 
enrollment. Perhaps it’s the 
engineers’ self-styled image as 
boisterous Lotharios that keeps 
women away, Giguére muses. But 
he says he knows of no job 
discrimination and he feels women 
are ideally suited to engineering, 
because they’re ‘“‘rational decision- 
makers’’ 


opportunities even in a tight 
situation. 

‘After all, the world still needs 
problem-solvers,’’ he says. ‘‘And 
scientific training zs problem-solving. 
The thinking and problem-solving 
skills of pure science can be applied 
to any real problem.’’ And in line 
with this thinking, the university wil 
be reevaluating its science 
curriculum with a view to stressing 
process rather than information. 


EDUCATION 





Slim Pickins Even 
In The Boonies 


Fifteen years ago the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal 
was recruiting in England to fill 
vacant teaching positions. Today in 
Montreal there are virtually no 
opportunities in the anglophone 
sector for new teaching graduates. 
And while this may be the most 
dramatic example Concordia 


education professor Joti Bhatnagar 
can think of to illustrate change in 
his profession, it pretty well reflects 
the situation throughout the western 
world. 

‘In the mid-sixties anyone 
qualified—and many who weren’t— 
could get a job,’’ he recalls. 
‘“Teacher-training institutes started 
turning out ever-increasing numbers 
of graduates. What they failed to 
realize,’’ Bhatnagar suggests,’ ‘was 
that the demand was a temporary 
one.’’ Came the seventies and the 
baby boom had passed through the 
school system, leaving empty schools 
and shrinking teaching opportunities 
in its wake. 

Bhatnagar’s outline of teaching 
opportunities presents a skimpy 
picture at best. There are shortages 
generally in industrial arts and as 
recently as a year ago in special 
education—teaching those with 
learning disabilities. 

Apart from graduates possessing 
those qualifications, members of the 
Class of 80, and classes that follow, 
can only hope to succeed in the job 
search if they’re willing to pack their 
bags. Montrealers might be able to 
stay in the province, but they will 
have to head for the north and rural 
regions. Bhatnagar says Ontario has 
even less to offer prospective 
teachers than Quebec. Outside 
Quebec, best bets are Alberta and 
British Columbia, though they are 
hardly plentiful. 

In Bhatnagar’s book the graduate 
who wants to avoid life in an in- 
surance company would be well 
advised to try joining an 
organization like CUSO—Canadian 
University Service Overseas, and gain 
a couple of years’experience teaching 
in a Third World country. 

Funny as it sounds, Bhatnagar 
says he is not entirely displeased 
with the grim job outlook for 
teachers: it has changed things for 
the better at university. “‘Most 
people were coming to university 
teacher programs merely for job 
training and that distorted 
education,’’ he says. ‘“Those who 
come now will come out of a 
genuine interest in acquiring 
knowledge. That means professors 
will have to pull up their socks, 


,? 


too 


Rolly Wills 





Joti Bhatnagar 


Cynics might wonder how many 
of this new breed of student exist. 
More, apparently, than Concordia 
can handle. It should be pointed 


out that the bulk of Concordia’s 
education clientele has always been 
practising teachers who come for 
retraining or graduate work. Early 
Childhood Education is the single 
undergraduate major program that 
turns out new teachers. 

‘‘We don’t hide the facts from 
students,’’ says Bhatnagar, and yet 
demand still exceeds the number of 
places in Early Childhood 
Education. One hard fact: out of 50 
students admitted into the program 
each year, possibly as many as 5 will 
find work teaching in the public 
sector. ‘‘But people feel it’s good 
training. Employers consider it a 
liberal arts education—you won't be 
worse off than you would be with a 
B.A. in history or English.”’ 





COMMERCE 


Choice Is Narrower 
But Jobs Are There 


Students have been pouring into 
university commerce programs over 
the last few years, lured by the 
career possibilities a B.Com. offers 
at a time when other degrees hold 
no promises after graduation. With 
several results: a considerable 
number of people pursuing studies 





they’re ill-suited for or not 
genuinely interested in, and stiffer 
competition for jobs after 
graduation. 

Are we headed for a glut of 
commerce grads? Associate Dean 
Rolly Wills doesn’t really think so. 
Granted we’re in an economic 
recession of sorts and this year is 
shaping up as a ‘‘comparatively 
rough’’ one. But, says Wills, this ts 
still a corporate society. Employment 
choices may have narrowed for the 
commerce graduate, but the one 
who can’t find a job will be ex- 
ceptional. Accounting offers the 
most job opportunities, followed by 
management, then marketing. 
Edmonton, Calgary and Toronto are 
common destinations for Concordia 
commerce graduates. 

Wills notes that marketing can be 
a sensitive area since fewer new 
products are developed in depressed 
times. Indeed, he recalls, marketing 
students were experiencing some 
difficulties a few years ago. But the 
Concordia group used the tricks of 
the trade to meet their problem 
head-on: they got together and put 
out a promotional booklet on 
themselves, distributed it to every 
firm they could think of—and all 
wound up with jobs. 

Wills says increasing competition 
has prompted many Concordia 
students to take advantage of a 


revised curriculum with more 


electives by doing a minor as well as 
a major, thereby having two 
specialties to present to future 
employers. The Faculty plans to 
continued 
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IS If TRUE PhDs MAKE GOOD 
BARTENDERS? | 

Concordia University Magazine 
probes the working World to follow 
the peculiar twists and turns Con- 
cordia graduates have taken in their 
careers, with the accent on the 
unusual. In addition, C.U. Magazine 
goes to the movies to check on the 
celluloid world of graduates. 
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continued 

offer special courses for arts students 
in the near future, with the idea 
that people suited to arts but in- 
terested in some aspects of com- 
merce can get what they want 
without switching Faculties. 


THEATRE 


Wait 10 Years For 
Role Playing 


Theatre Arts head Joe Cazalet 
makes no bones about it: acting is 
the worst of all possible professions. 
The competition is fierce, work 
irregular in nature. Only about 5% 
of actors earn their livings exclusively 
by their trade. The pay is low: an 
average Equity actor can expect $240 
a week. You can’t easily leave the 
country to find work because unions 
have made that next to impossible 
unless you’re somebody so special 
you don’t travel out of need 
anyway. 

Having said that, Cazalet 
cheerfully maintains that anyone 
who really wants to do it will find a 
way. To him, theatre is more 
compulsion than profession—an 
urge that can’t be satisfied with a 


Joe Cazalet 


substitute vocation, but that can be 
indulged by bread-and-butter jobs. 
Things are no worse—or better— 
than they’ve ever been and he finds 
Canadian theatre in good shape. 

Waitressing, bartending and 
modelling are three areas frequented 
by actors—they’re jobs that can be 
moved in and out of without stigma 
and hours can be flexible. But there 
are opportunities a little closer to 
the craft. Motion picture extras parts 
pay well, says Cazalet, even if you 
just stand in a crowd scene. The 
upsurge of films being made here 
has provided considerabe work of 
late. There are a lot of op- 
portunities—in Toronto, mind 
you—for doing commercials. 

Some enterprising Concordia 
graduates have formed their own 
companies, with varying degrees of 
success. Cazalet’s best advice to 
theatre students is to develop a 
marketable second skill. He cites one 
graduate who’s an ace computer 
programmer and never wants for a 
temporary assignment through a 
part-time agency when he’s not 
engaged on stage. And he does have 
a word of hope: the first ten years of 
so are the hardest. Experienced 
actors in their thirties have a much 
easier time landing roles, says 
Cazalet, because there are relatively 
fewer actors that age than there are 
newcomers in their twenties. Many 
have given up. 

The job outlook is much brighter 
much faster for graduates from the 
technical side of theatre— 
scenography and design. Cazalet says 
there just aren’t that many trained 
professionals in Canada, and so 
demand is steady. 





Thoughts on politics and poetry 


BEFORE COMING TO Concordia this year as the 
university's writer-in-residence, Frank Scott had never 
been in a creative writing class. The institution didn’t 
exist when he attended McGill in the 1920's and by the 
time they did he was, in his words, ‘‘confined to a very 
large specialty called the law’’. Not that his con- 
finement, which included many years teaching in 
McGill's Faculty of Law and some years as tts dean, kept 
him from practicing poetry. 

He has played an active role in Canadian letters from 


his student days when he co-founded The McGill 





Fortnightly Review to the present, as he prepares 
another volume of collected poems and a book of essays 
on his work and ideas in the League for Social 
Reconstruction, the CCF and the NDP parties for 


publication. Scott has been closely associated with 


Canada’s best known siterary magazines: Metcuty, 
Northern Review, Tamarack Review, Canadian Forum. 
In a recent interview, Ginny McCormick tried to elicit 
Ais thoughts on poetry, education, law and politics. 


continued 
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Depriving the English- 
speaking Quebeckers of 
rights and _ practices 
established for 200 years 
produces surprisingly little 
reaction. [| think that’s 
because the only leaders here 
have been the big cor- 
porations and they simply 
quietly pack and leave us 
behind. 


That is going to be 
corrected by the courts 
sooner or later, though 


they've taken an awfully long 
time to do it. I do not believe 
that any of Biull 101 is 
constitutional because it’s 
only passed in the French 
language. The issue as to 
whether that’s lawful or not 
has not been definitively 
settled. Part of Bill 101 has 
been deemed to be un- 
constitutional—the part 
dealing with language in the 
courts. And I am as con- 
vinced as I am of anything in 
the constitution that the laws 
in existence in Quebec in 
1867 contained protection 
for the English language in 
the English schools and the 
French language in_ the 
French schools. 

They contained a good 
deal more than that; they 
contained a control over 
curriculum and the subjects 
to be taught and _ the 
selection of books—I’m 
surprised that the Catholic 
schools haven’t perceived 
themselves as being enor- 
mously weakened because 
the rights of Protestant and 
Catholic schools were 
identical. There’s no 
superiority in law of one over 
the other. And if the English 
can be eliminated or their 
access to their schools 
restricted to a point where 
theoretically they can be 
closed, then that same would 
be true of Catholic schools 
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and we would then have a 
single school system. 


deal to be said for putting 
your school system on a base 
other than denominational, 
but the fact: ts it’s on 4 
denominational base and 
while it’s there, the way to 


Mind you, there’s a good 


we can. 


Quite 


Prophetic poetry 


The poet, in writing about his milieu, exposes, 
shows, is sensitive to tendencies, the incoming social 
event or trend. You get your first news of something 
from the poet before you read it as a headline in the 
Montreal Gazette. That’s what made me so interested 
in French Canadian poetry. The Quiet Revolution 
began politically in 1960—we can date it precisely. It 
began in the writings of some poets like Anne Hébert 
and Roland Giguére and others in the 1940’s or perhaps 
even earlier. You could feel that what looked like this 
closed society of Quebec (still being governed on the 
old principles and the old set of values, which had the 
effect of restraining the natural talent and ability of 
francophone Canadians—they weren’t able to express 
themselves easily) was beginning to break and you saw 
the cracks coming in the early poetry. 

I don’t know about English Canada—there hasn't 
been much political verse about English Canada, or 
verse indicating a trend. I think that’s probably because 
English Canada is less homogeneous than French 
Canada, and it hasn’t felt itself as threatened by outside 
forces, except insofar as it’s felt threatened by the power 
of American money and investment which is in danger 
of confining the Canadian ability to do its own thing in 
its OWN way. 


I might digres 


_ Piece of doggere] verse, ‘ 


Creative thing, too. 


cure it isn’t to pretend it isn’t 
but to get an agreement as to 
how you change the con- 
stitution. That hasn’t been 
done, and now that the big 
corporations have left, we 
have to get along as well as 


frankly, I’m 


Pretending what isn’t is: Bill 101 


pessimistic as to the political 
future of the country. I don’t 
see any real leadership. 

It shows a lack of feeling 
for the whole world trend 


against discrimination in 
education that Quebec 
should  so_- sharply 


discriminate in the access to 
the schools. A multinational 
convention against 
discrimination in education 
issued by UNESCO in 1960 
and now ratified by 69 
states—not ratified by 
Canada—contains as one of 
its provisions that the 
members of states party to 
this convention agree to give 
foreign nationals resident 
within their territory the 
same access to education as 
that given to their own 
nationals. 

I wrote to the Canadian 
secretary of the UNESCO 
commission asking why 
Canada didn’t sign. He said 
because education is a 
provincial matter. In one 
small narrow sense, that’s 
true, but the education of 
the whole Northwest 
Territories, still not made 
into provinces, is exclusively 
federal. The education of the 
Indians is federal. The 
education of the armed 
forces is federal. There are all 
sorts of aspects of education 
within federal jurisdiction 
where they ought to have the 
international rules apply, 
and they won’t do it. I think 
it’s time somebody tried to 
propose that we adhere to 
this convention along with so 
many of the nations of the 
world. Canada has moved 
very timorously in the 
UNESCO world because this 
word culture makes the 
federal government seize up. 


Nationalism, the good and bad kinds 


I do think some damage 


can. be. done by em 


overemphasis on _ native 
poetry in a _ literary 
education. And I think 
pethaps! “there's an 
ingrownness in Canada—a 
tendency for the critics to 
know all the poets and the 
poets to know all the critics, 
and they all say nice things 
about each other—except for 
Irving Layton of course, who 
insists on saying what he 
thinks about anybody. 

I know that it is not a 
general thing now, but 
nationalism in literature has 
its two aspects. Nehru, the 
great Indian independentist, 
in his autobiography stresses 
that there’s a good form of 
nationalism and a bad form 
of nationalism. The good 
form is a concern, an interest 
in your own ofigins, sources 


and abilities and_ the 
development of a certain 
respect for authors that 
belong to your group; but 
not at the expense of others 


superiority over others. 


Resisting the Yanks 


I have always felt and I still feel that without large 
doses of democratic socialism this country cannot long 
survive against the pull of American power and in- 
terests. Now the Americans want to have a single 
continental natural resources area—they want con- 
tinental development which means, since we have more 
than they in many cases, ours will be diminished at 
their rate and not at our own rate. I can’t help feeling 
that Quebec itself has rushed rather inadvisedly into 
export of electricity which is going to increase the rate of 
electricity for our own people—which gives the 
financial elements in the United States a stronger hold 
over Quebec than ever Ottawa had. I fear the 
equivalent of a Panama Canal right through the middle 
of Quebec conveying electricity, after having flooded 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of territory. 


and not with any sense of 


The world of poetry, like 
any aft, is now a universal 
world, and we get our 


sustenance as poets from any 
part of it where we can find 
poetry that speaks to us 
inwardly and_ significantly. 
That’s why I’m interested in 
translation, because good 
translation opens the door to 
any person to another literary 
mind and enables him to 
draw his nourishment from a 
new culture, perhaps, a new 
time, a new area and enriches 
him that way, widens his 
outlook. I consider the 
development of translation 
as an essential part of the 
development of a_ world 
culture, which is gradually, | 
think, emerging. 


The Dominion is a badly fractured egg 


Canada needs to make clearer the rights of two 
cultural groups (and other cultural groups) to 
educational institutions and then language, but that to 
me is not so essential as the obligation in Canada to 
develop a federal government with sufficient authority 
to look after. the needs of the entire country and not to 
allow disintegration and decentralization to proceed the 
way it has in the past. I do not believe the defense of 
cultural rights is one solely in provincial hands even in 
the province of Quebec, since there are over a million 
French-speaking people outside Quebec and a million 
English-speaking people in Quebec. 

There is an obligation of the federal government not 
only to take control of matters beyond the competence 
of the provinces to regulate—pollution for instance— 
but also to make cultural agreements with other 
countries and to give cultural protection based on 
federal laws and institutions. In part we have that now, 
but this needs more strengthening. 

I think we’ve been decentralizing far too far with the 
result that we’ve simply cleared the ground of 
governmental authority and opened it up to private 
corporate authority; in other words moved from public 
government to private government, so that as has often 
been said, we have one of the weakest federal govern- 
ments in the world. And I think that tendency has got 
to stop or we shall not be able to service the people of 
Canada through federalism in a way that will hold the 


country together. 


I think Alberta and its really dog-in-the-manger 
attitude towards resources—suggesting that the rich oil 
and gas resources so much belong to them exclusively as 
to justify them setting a policy for the whole country in 
respect to their price—is a violation of the concept of 
federalism, since the Alberta government didn’t put 
those resources in the ground and it didn’t develop 
solely through its own effort. If they hadn’t had 
railways built they couldn’t have got the machinery to 
dig the wells. And since the federal government has 
jurisdiction over external trade and interprovincial trade 
and has the power to declare these works for the general 
advantage of Canada, something of that concept has 
got to be restored. You cannot base the future of 
Canada on the question of ownership, regardless of the 
duty to care for the people as a whole. 

There are balances to be changed and new balances 
to be found, and | think it can be said of Trudeau that 
he made a valiant effort, with some success, to make the 
whole of Canada conscious of this (bicultural) issue. But 
he felt the way to prevent Quebec from becoming 
separatist was to give it more and more of what it 
wanted. Now things have gone which I think should 
never have gone. I think splitting communications 
agencies so that Quebec can have entirely separate ones 
is extremely dangerous. It was never intended when the 
CBC was first established. I think it’s going to take all 
the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men to put this 


somewhat fractured egg together again. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


BREAKTHROUGH 


by Joel McCormick 


IF YOU HAVE MY problem, Elaine 


Newman’s nice to talk to. 

I have a teenage step-daughter who’s 
sleep-walking through the public school 
system. Next term she will be in 
grade 11 and that will mean two grades 
skipped since arriving in Quebec and 
adjusting to school in French in just over 
a year. She’s 14, and if this keeps up, she 
won't be 15 before she gets though 


cegep. 


I exaggerate only slightly. A little over 


a year ago she was in an advanced group 
of grade seven students in a Connecticut 
public school. Her class did projects 
educators here might find hard to 
believe: one involved ‘‘covering’’ a 
murder trial in the nearby city of 
Danbury to write a team report on the 
criminal justice system. I” grade seven. 

After a winter of education in Quebec 
she has lost respect for school and has 
found herself thrown in with older kids 
14-year-olds shouldn’t be required to 
handle. Back in Connecticut she would 
be in the advanced grade nine group. 

So when Elaine Newman comes along 
and says we're not doing much for our 
bright students, I listen. Even if she’s 
talking about bright university students, 
it’s comforting to know someone out 
there is concerned about how the mass 
education system often ignores the needs 
of top students. 

Professor Newman: ‘“‘We spend a 
great deal of time in our education 
system on remedial activities — how 
we're going to pull people up to the 
average. But we don’t spend any time 
with our very best students and ask how 
we can make them realize their full 


potential — we lose in this process a 
resource in society and I don’t know how 
we tolerate it.’’ 

Today Elaine Newman is a 
molecular biologist with a reputation for 
scholarly research, as demonstrated by 
the respectable research funds she has 
generated. She is also the first principal’ 
of Concordia’s new Science College, an 
organization dedicated to the idea of 
giving Montreal’s best science students: 
the best science education available this: 
side of Boston. 

It opens for business next fall on the 
Sir George Williams campus. 

Boston, more particularly Cambridge, 
is a landmark entry in Newman’s log of 
academic journeying. It wasn’t until she 
reached Radcliffe and Harvard that she 
knew what hard academic work really 


was. High school, and her un- 
dergraduate years at McGill — where she 
did well in terms of grades — were a 


sleepy coast, she complains today. 

So when the professor laments the lack 
of challenges in education, she speaks as 
one of the system’s victims. ‘‘We’ll take 
athletes,’’ 


she 


our very best says, 


Elaine Newman 





returning to the theme, ‘‘and spend all 
kinds of effort on them. And the day 
they’re no good any more, we'll throw 
them out. It’s so brutal and elitist you 
wouldn't believe. But if we take our very 
best students and train them to excel, 
that seems to be non-democratic.”’ 

The principal looks like someone 
who’s just heard something inane from 
Barry Goldwater: ‘‘That’s the silliest 
thing I’ve ever heard. 

“We should be taking our best 
students and making them as 
autonomous, as free thinking and critical 
as they can be.’’ To start the process 
Newman and her colleagues in the 
college have devised a program that 
makes up a 30-credit chunk of the 90- 
credit undergraduate degree. The 60 
credits outside the college program are 
devoted to a student’s particular honours 
or major concentration. Like other 
members of Concordia’s new college 
system, the Science College attempts to 
make sense of that hodge podge of 
courses that lie outside the minimum 
number of credits required for honours 
or major specialization. The result is a 
whole new set of courses. 


VISITING EXPERTS 


‘‘We wanted the equivalent of music 
appreciation in science,’’ Newman tells 
me, citing an example. Slotting in an 
introductory physics course for non 
physics students wouldn't likely generate 
interest in the subject. ‘‘You can take 
physics 1, physics 2, physics 3, but you 
still wouldn’t know why physics is in- 
teresting until physics 5.’’ The problem 
then was to devise a course that would 
get across the essentials — enough of the 


College for people 
looking for hard work 
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basic equipment to appreciate some of 
the exciting issues confronting physicists 
— and still leave time enough to look at 
problems that make physics interesting. 
That’s a tough act to pull off and to do it 
the Science College searches far and wide 
for just the right instructor: so far 
Newman has gone as far afield as 
California to recruit teachers. 

The reason the college can go after the 
best is that they are prepared to juggle 
timetables to accommodate experts. This 
might mean, for example, laying on a 
marathon of all-day sessions for an expert 
from California with three spare weeks, 
or it might be every Sunday stretched out 
over an academic year for a Toronto 
specialist only available on weekends. 
Students have to agree to be available 
any time courses can be mounted in 
order to be accepted into the college 
program. There are three disciplines 
surveyed in the program. 

The science group has set itself three 
specific goals. The first, to foster in- 
dependent research and all the process 
that includes. The second, to cultivate 
student interest in the process of 
scientific thinking and the impact of 
science. The third, to stimulate interest 
in at least three scientific disciplines 
outside the student’s particular major or 
honours concentration, in the survey 
courses mentioned earlier. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Science is the business of discovery, 
and learning how to assemble, select and 
detect relevant information. It’s 
thinking, organizing and working hard, 
going through the gruelling, almost 
endless process of proving something 
over and over again. The fact that third 
year students sometimes ask Newman 
why they have to prove something five or 
six times indicates some students can 
graduate without a firm grasp of what it 
means to do independent work. ‘‘Final 
year students! It’s terrible that they 
should have to ask that,’’ says Newman. 

She hopes to dispense with that sort of 
question early because college students 
will be launched on independent study 
projects right in their first year. ‘‘In- 
dependent study means coming up with 
a piece of information on your own and 
asking yourself ‘what is the nature of 
something and how am I going to find 
out?’ 

‘‘That’s very difficult. It’s hard to seek 
aiter a. little piece of tetuth.” The 
principal suggests a project might in- 
volve devising a new lab for the in- 


SCIENCE COLLEGE 


ESSAY CONTEST 








“HOW MANY 
SASQUATCHES CAN 
DANCE ON THE END OF 
A LASER BEAM?” 


1st Prize $150. 
2nd Prize $100. 
Srd Prize $ 50. 


The winners will be invited to a lunch at the Concordia 
Faculty Club with some of Concordia’s researchers 
and a tour of Concordia research facilities. 


Essays of 2000-3000 words in French or English. 


Closing Date: February 1, 1980 
Open to any student in Cegep or High School in Quebec 


For more Information and an application form call 879-4160 
or write to 
SCIENCE COLLEGE, Room 1260-3, Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Montreal 





THINK YOU KNOW A LIKELY CONTESTANT? 

Any Quebec high school or cegep student can enter by securing an application. Anyone 
else who would like to take a shot at answering the gruelling question 1s invited to 
submit their effort to C.U. Magazine. We 'U/ consider.all brave attempts for publication. 
Write C.U. Magazine, Public Relations Office, Concordia University, 1455 De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 


troductory biology course because the 
current one is a dud. Perhaps it isn’t 
making points clearly, and there might 
be numerous other problems. The job 
becomes turning this dud into a winner 
that is effective and stimulating. 

What does the student do? Phone 
mother, or switch to McGill? 

Unlike, for example, a first year 
history assignment, there are no reading 
lists, no suggested lines of inquiry. The 
job is as much to figure out the problem 
and organize the investigation, as it is to 
find the solution. And after a few runs at 
this kind of exercise, Newman reckons, 
students will be ready to hand in first- 
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rate work when their final year 
assignments come due. They will have 
also exposed themselves to a variety of 
material they wouldn’t have otherwise 
come across. 

Not so long ago independent stud: 
got a bad name (often unfairly) because 
it was too freeform in those experimental 
days when kids picked guitars and 
unloaded their minds on_ officially 
authorized’ graffiti boards. Some 
managed to do productive work, some 
couldn’t organize themselves in such 
programs as Sir George’s own Ex- 
plorations program. Newman’s brand of 

continued 
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independent study might be described as. 


a pedagogical timebomb that goes off 
any time the circuit is broken by a 
dawdling student who has let. his current 
of energy lapse. 

The principal ts 
president of the League Opposed to 
Preposterous Exam Marks, otherwise 


known as LOP’EM. A page from her ™ ne ' 
students try to establish the social and 


extemporaneous manual: ** ‘A’ says you 
really startle me and you’ve told me 
something I never knew before — 
terrific. ‘B’ says you really understand 
what youre dealing with — good.‘C’ tells 
me you know the facts but you haven’t 
done anything special with them — 
okay.’’ Consistent ‘C’ performance isn’t 
okay by college standards — students 
must maintain a ‘B’ standing. 

Besides fostering independent study, 
the college will attack its other jobs in 
equal measure, namely familiarizing 
students with the process of science and 
broadening student appreciation of 
scientific activity. 


DOING THEIR OWN THINK 


‘“‘What’s the first thing you see when 
you come in here?’’ the principal asks 
without waiting for my answer. ‘‘The 
first thing I went out and got were these 
prints.”’ Newman thinks she is speaking 
to an idiot who’d assume the first order 
of business for a new science operatton 
would be a fresh batch of beakers from 
Steuben Glass — fancy, but still 
scientific, so to speak. She is right of 
course. I wouldn’t have expected ths 
series of Caiserman-Roth prints scattered 
along the walls of the college’s 12th floor 
Hall Building quarters. 

‘It’s not a machine shop. It’s a place 
where people can come to think and 
talk.’’ About what? About lots of 
things, but in particular why scientists 
think and talk the way they do, and how 
that differs from the way other scholars 
do their thinking and talking. Exploring 
the process of scientific thinking will be 
the topic for much reading, as well as 
lectures and discussion, as faculty and 


_To spread word about the new Science College, a lecture series 
was inaugurated. It officially got underway in October with a 

_ visit from San Francisco University’s M. Berman who spoke 

_ about alchemy and why modern scientists wrongly dismiss it. 

_. There are three more public lectures slated in January, 
February and March. Dr. William Nicholson of New York’s 
Mount Sinai Medical Center will start the year with a hot topic— 

the epidemiology of asbestos—must listening for Quebecers, the 

_ world’s largest suppliers of the material. His talk comes just 

| before release ofa U.S. eae report on es dangers. 


also« unofficial | 


é work. ha ae most ‘intriguing of all, Pao of some Ciel 
- of recently done work. And that could be anything an applicant 


_ thinks appropriate. 
basement, we ‘d like to see it,’ 





intellectual context of science. Science 
students need courses _ specifically 
designed to teach how scientists think, 
she tells me. The field, at the un- 
dergraduate level anyway, has been 
dominated by non science students. 

The problem with leaving all the 
thinking to non scientists is that they 
don’t have the background in hard 
science, says Newman, to effectively 
tackle the issues that lie buried in the 
minutiae of scientific work. Interesting 
to note in this connection is the fact that 
journalism majors will be admissible to 
the Science College in some instances. 
This should be welcome news in the 
media where there is a dearth of 
reporters with a solid grasp of science. 

In addition to surveys of various 
disciplines, the college offers topics for 
multidisciplinary study. Slated: for next 
fall is a course on vision devised by Peter 
Shizgal of Concordia’s psychology 
department. The object is to illustrate 
how a variety of professionals — 
physicists, biologists, chemists, 
mathematicians and psychologists — 
look at the same phenomenon. 


THE SPIN-OFFS 


Possibly the best thing about the 
Science College is what it is likely to do 
for the science division of the university 
as a whole. The college will likely attract 
some of Montreal’s top students who will 
then filter through the faculty as they 
follow their other course work. Good 
students are uppers, Newman says. They 
boost morale among faculty for obvious 
reasons—an audiencethat sparkles makes 
the performer sparkle. As each group of 


microbiology. 


details, at 879- 4160. 


“Ui he s been building a computer in his 
= Elaine Newman. : 


25 Science College students arrive each 
year (for a total anticipated enrolment of 
75 by the fall of 1982), Newman expects 
the general tone to pick up measurably. 

The presence of college students will 
also have a very direct effect. For two of 
their three undergraduate years, they are 
required to tutor students needing help 
at least two hours a week. 

Elaine Newman cuts through to the 
essence of the publicity booklets and 
posters announcing: the opening of the 
college. ‘‘What we’re saying is this: if 
you really what to work hard, we’ll give 
you hard work.’’ For people who have 
been lulled into semi-consciousness — 
the sleepwalkers — it must be tempting, 
| “supeest. “Sure “it’s tempting,”” 
Newman answers. Se e., 

Indeed it is tempting for her. 
Newman will be sitting in on the guest 
lectures herself. Courses like the 
‘““What’s doing in physics’ one. ‘‘To 
this day I understand physics badly.’’ 
And with that statement comes a story.. 
At McGill, Newman came 10th in a fielc 
of 250 first year physics students and the 
experience told her only one thing. 
“There were at most nine people who 
understood what physics was about. | 
didn't.”’ 

One gathers Newman’s academic life, 
filled as it has been with ‘A’s in high 
school and McGill, didn’t perk up tll 
she earned a ‘C’ minus at Harvard. She 
worked like a dog for that ‘C’ minus and 
so did the few others who managed to do 
at least that well. The exam in question 
determined who would go on in medical 
studies and who had to drop out. Such 
was the feeling of exhiliration among 
survivors they went out to celebrate. 

Now she'd like to return the favour. 


In Februsn. 1 Dr. P. Morrison of M.I.T. will speak about the 
effect of physics on the modern world and more generally, on 
how science education fosters anti authoritarian thinking. 

_ In March comes Dr. John Beckwith of the Harvard Medical 
School to talk about ethics in scientific research and his own 
battle to keep things on the up and up in his field of 


Dates and places are still to be announced. Those who would 
like to attend the lectures should contact the Science cones: for 
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by Sheila McLeod Arnopoulos 
and Dominique Clift 


THE BUREAUCRATIC confrontation between Quebec 
and Ottawa took shape after World War II. 

In order to finance military expenditures, federal 
authorities had concentrated the country’s fiscal resources 
into their own hands. By virtue of agreements more or less 
forced upon them, the provinces had to make do with a 
relatively small proportion of existing taxes on personal 
and corporate incomes. Ottawa was quite confident that 
none of them would run the political risk of levying its 
own taxes, and that it could therefore exert a determining 
influence on almost every aspect of public administration 
in the country. 

As the fiscal debate seemed to be bogging down, 
premier Maurice Duplessis struck an unexpected blow at 
his rival in Ottawa, prime minister Louis Saint-Laurent. 
He introduced a bill in the Legislative Assembly calling for 
a provincial tax on personal and corporate incomes. It was 
a gesture of defiance, designed to assert the right of the 
provinces to tax and to spend without referring to the 


federal government. The premier was confident that a 


majority in Quebec would support him without any 
hesitation. He turned out to be right. Federal authorities 
wete forced to negotiate more generous fiscal 


This piece is excerpted from the Engush version of Le 
Fait Anglais recently published by Libre Expression 
Sheila Arnopoulos (M.A. '75, Soctology) 1s a former 
staff member of the Montreal Star. Domingue Clift ts a 
former staff member of Quebec City’s Le Soleil, the 
Montreal Star and other publications. 


FORMS 


atrangements with the provinces. But the underlying 
constitutional problems were not resolved, nor have they 
been to this day. 

The English-speaking business community of Montreal 
was profoundly disturbed by premier Duplessis’ coup. It 
was apprehensive about the long term consequences of 
double taxation, as the new fiscal situation came to be 
known. The most telling criticism was that it would 
contribute to the balkanization of the Canadian economy 


following the expansion of provincial powers. It was widely 


held in the years following World War*II that the 
Canadian economy would not be able to measure up to 
stiff international trade competition without centralized 
government and without a concentration of business 
decisions. Bigness was thought to be the best means of 
ensuring continued growth for Canada. 

The traditional English view of the French came to the 
fore once again when a majority of voters appeared eager 
to pay the premier’s new taxes out of patriotic duty. The 
French, it was believed, constituted a backward society, 
one that was incapable of grasping economic concepts. To 
a Protestant business elite it was clear that the power that 
was keeping the French in their current state was that of 
the Catholic Church, which was a highly visible institution 
in Quebec until about 1960. Only by throwing off the 
hold of the clergy and by modernizing their educational 
system could the French expect to participate in the 
benefits of a modern industrial society. 

This judgment, along with the reform proposals 
associated with it, found a favourable response among 
certain French elites who tended to accept the definition of 
progress put forward by Montreal’s English community, by 


continued 
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businessmen, as well as by the federal Liberal Party. There 
was an articulate minority among the French eager to do 
away with premier Duplessis’ government and to over- 
throw its very conservative ideology with its pronounced 
rural and nationalist biases. The English community 
found it very reassuring to witness the growth of a 
movement dedicated to reform and to modernization. 


DUPLESSIS SAYS ‘NO THANKS’ 


The introduction of hospital insurance in 1957 
aggravated the fiscal confrontation which had _ been 
dormant for a while. Federal authorities incorporated into 
the scheme the notion of national standards whereby the 
nature and quality of various government services should 
become uniform across the country. Their acceptance by 
the provinces was a pre-condition for receiving the federal 
half of the funds necessary for the plan’s operation. Little 
attempt was made to discuss these standards with any 
province, let alone Quebec. It was all part of a drive 
towards a more centralized and tightly-knit country that 
was being launched by Ottawa. However, premier 
Duplessis flatly rejected the federal proposal, even though 
taxpayers in his province would be called upon to help 
finance services offered to other Canadians and from which 
they would derive no benefit whatsover. 

Looking at the hospital insurance scheme, the premier 
feared that it would dangerously undermine the autonomy 
of the province, and that it might even endanger the 
continued existence of a society that was culturally dif- 
ferent from that of the English-speaking majority in 
Canada. Moreover, he was perfectly aware that his ad- 
ministration was totally unprepared to hold its own against 
the bureaucratic monster taking shape in Ottawa. This was 
at a time when the first computers were beginning to 
revolutionize administrative procedures and giving un- 
precedented scope to bureaucratic ambitions. Nor was the 
provincial government ready to substitute itself for the 
religious orders that were in charge of the vast majority of 
French social and cultural institutions. This kind of 
operation entailed political risks that Duplessis was not 
ready to run. His government’s refusal of the federal offer 
was a desperate decision designed to buy time for a terribly 
weak and divided province. 


Hospital insurance finally came to Quebec in 1960,: 


after premier Duplessis’ death and after the election of 
premier Jean Lesage. Popular pressures could no longer be 
denied. It was in this connection that the government set 
in motion a whole series of reforms and transformations 
whose shocks are still very much perceptible today. 

Federal regulations called for extremely tight controls 
over expenditures and over accounting procedures. As it 
happened, the majority of hospitals were run by religious 
orders who from the earliest days of the colony had 
assumed responsibility for education and for the care of 
the poor and of the sick, thanks to money and land grants 
from the government. The system had worked reasonably 
well for over three hundred years. However, its loose 
administrative structures and its limited resources could no 
longer cope with the rising demand for health care. State 
intervention therefore became inevitable. 


Le Chef 


A BOLD STROKE: After getting nowhere battling with 
the Federal government over who could spend whose 
money when and where, Duplessis said the hell with it 
and introduced his own income tax scheme in 1957 so 
Quebec could spend money the way it wanted. Once 
there was money, Quebec needed people to spend it 
and the bureaucratic revolution got underway. From that 
point on, Quebec moved increasingly in its own 
direction, shaping a society that would put francophones 
in control of their own house. 


THE BREAK-UP BEGINS 


The advent of the welfare state meant that hospitals had 
to be incorporated independently of the religious orders 
that ran them. Every penny received and_ every 
penny spent had to be accounted for. The labour provided 
by the nuns, which had been unpaid, now had to be 
itemized on payrolls. In many cases, nuns became union 
members and could occasionally be seen doing duty on 
picket lines. But the Church had no desire to make a stand 
against the ‘secularization resulting from increasing 
reliance on public funds. It was generally accepted that the 
days of clerical paternalism had finally come to an end. 
Hospitals were therefore organizations transformed into 
non-profit organizations and administered along the 
bureaucratic lines dictated by Ottawa. A similar situation 
later overtook the schools and social aid agencies. 
Secularization finally came to the labour movement and to 
the credit unions which in most instances had been 
organized under the initiative of the clergy. It amounted 
to momentous changes in a society that a few years earlier 
had been denounced and criticized for being ‘‘priest- 
ridden’. 

The initial reaction of Quebec’s English community was 
extremely favourable. It was eager for the free hospital 
services that had already been available to Canadians in 
other parts of the country. But the most important aspect 
of the new situation was that the English community had 
become part of a broad coalition that been put together by 
the provincial Liberals and which included the bulk of the 
nationalist movement, labour unions, professionals and 
intellectuals, as well as businessmen. For a few years there 
existed a solidarity between the two principal language 
communities of Quebec that was almost unprecedented in 
Canadian history. 

The reform program which the liberal government was 
implementing, usually referred to as the Quiet 
Revolution, seemed to indicate Quebec’s desire to rejoin 
the Canadian mainstream instead of seeking isolation in 
antiquated social institutions and ideologies. The 
economic facts of life received more recognition from the 
French than at any time previously, and it was expected 
that the population would rally to the national policies of 
government centralizations and of business concentration. 
The English-speaking community, and particularly its 
business leaders, were therefore confident of retaining 
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continued 


cheir pre-eminence and exercizing their historical role as 
mentors of the French, as it were. 

This self-serving interpretation, however, ignored key 
elements of the situation. The Liberals had certainly not 
turned their backs on the concept of provincial autonomy. 
On the contrary, they were deeply concerned with 
reconciling the notion of autonomy with the various social 
needs that had remained unrecognized and unmet by the 
Union Nationale administration. More than any of its 
predecessors, the Lesage government was determined to 
resist the continuing expansion of federal authority and 
the hold which it maintained on Canadian fiscal resources. 


QUEBEC BECOMES MATCH FOR OTTAWA 


Also unnoticed was the most important development of 
that period: the emergence of a powerful provincial 
bureaucracy capable of challenging its federal counterpart 
for exclusive control over the province’s social and 
economic life. The number of provincial civil servants grew 
by leaps and bounds, largely in response to the mass of 
federal regulations that had to be applied as a condition 
for participating in federal shared-cost programmes such as 
hospital insurance, unemployment assistance and 
vocational training. The bureaucracy also grew out of the 
reforming zeal aimed at modernizing the province's 
educational system. The expansion of the managerial 
functions of the Treasury Board helped to consolidate the 
power of the public service at the expense of the cabinet 
and parliament. As the provincial bureaucracy was almost 





Uncle Louis 


THE MILD MANNERED PM: Louts Saint-Laurent, or 
Uncle Louis as he was known, succeeded King who had 
used the war to increase federal powers at the expense of 
provincial authority. The Liberal government was 
wobbling to its death and squabbling with Quebec; 
Saint-Laurent maintained a holding action but Duplessis 
outlived the federal Liberal regime and ultimately won 
the day. 


exclusively French, and as the federal one was mostly 
English, competition was unavoidable, particularly at a 
time when all levels of government were indulging in 
rather giddy spending programs. 

The Quebec bureaucracy soon developed its own 
political ideology which, understandably enough, 
favoured the expansion of its own power. The basic tenet 
of the new creed was that private and individual interests 
were to be subordinate to collective goals as defined by 
technocrats and friendly academics. Nationalist rhetoric 
was modified so as to fit in with the new role assumed by 
the state. The traditional suspicions of the French towards 
government and authority were completely disarmed by 
this new class whose integrity seemed to guarantee the 
permanance of the political reforms in progress. The 
implied promise was that fickle and corrupt politicians 
would be kept on a short leash by virtue of this new class’ 
devotion to the common good. 
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In order to justify the expanding authority of the 
bureaucracy, nationalism was transformed from a 
defensive and isolationist attitude into an _ active 
movement which could motivate people into accepting 
fundamental changes in the workings of their society. 
There was a dramatic shift in the long-standing animosity 
directed at the English which was related to historical 
events such as the execution of Louis Riel, the abrogation 
of French school rights in Manitoba and Ontario, and the 
conscription crises during the two world wars. The federal 
government itself became the new enemy, the one in- 
stitution standing in the way of collective liberation. The 
federal government was an easy target. Federal mandarins, 
being mostly English-speaking, had little knowledge of 
Quebec and were prone to making serious policy mistakes 
that could readily be exploited for political gain. The 
provincial government entered into a long period of 
constitutional guerilla war over a wide variety of topics 
such as taxation, the rights to spend and to tax, natural 
resources, the supreme court, communications, and so on, 
all of which contributed immeasurably to the prestige of 
the new class. 


ENGLISH LEADERSHIP SHOVED ASIDE 


The English community of Montreal was thrown 
completely off balance by these developments. Right up to 
1960, the two language groups in the province ran their 
affairs in parallel and separate ways. Administration and 
financing of community institutions were largely 
autonomous. But the growth of bureaucratic empires in 
the public service soon put an end to the ‘‘two solitudes’’. 
The expansion of government services and controls, a 
growing reliance everywhere on public funds, as well as the 
rapid rise of public spending have had the effect of 
restoring to the political realm a whole range of problems 
and decisions which had been discreetly excluded until 
then. 

The English community had always relied on its 
business elites for the defense of its interests and its way of 
life. But after 1960 its community institutions were placed 
under the obligation of submitting their policies and their 
budgets for the approval of civil servants in Quebec. It was 
something of a shock to discover that the informal 
decision-making processes that had been in use in such 
institutions as McGill University and the Royal Victoria 
Hospital were no longer acceptable. Just like the French 
Catholic orders, English community institutions had to 
tighten up their operations and do away with the club-like 
atmosphere that had prevailed until then. Furthermore, it 


was no longer possible for community leaders to arrive at 
behind-the-scenes deals with provincial politicians. They 
had been frozen out of the day-to-day administration by 
the bureaucrats in the name of efficiency and justice. The 
bureaucratic spirit, with its unbending objectivity, could 
not be circumvented. 

The English community, particularly its weathier and 
more powerful Protestant side, began to experience 
political disorientation. The traditional way of doing 
things, with its pragmatism and its informality, could no 
longer be applied to the management of community 
institutions. The bureaucrats had to be propitiated with an 
endless stream of papers and reports. The kind of per- 
sonality which only a few years before had made for a 
successful community representative and negotiator 
suddenly became incapable of dealing effectively with 
provincial authorities. Painful tensions resulted from the 
fact that many of these people had to be replaced by others 
who could better understand the new administrative 
procedures. 


The most negative but important side-effect of the 
bureaucratic intrusion was that the business elites who had 
often lent their talents for the management of com- 
munity institutions came to be cut off from the population 
they were meant to serve. The circulation of ideas and 
attitudes from top to bottom, which had long been a 
source of strength and cohesion in the community, was 
interrupted. Consequently, from the very moment they 
could no longer assume responsibility for community 
institutions and were cut off from fruitful interaction with 
their own society, English-speaking businessmen came to 
be increasingly inclined towards purely economic decisions 
with a corresponding loss of social concern. It is certain 
that this new situation accelerated the movement of head. 
offices away from Montreal towards Toronto, a movement 
which seriously reduced employment and career op- 
portunities within the English community. The growing 
power of the bureaucracy had undermined the loyalty 
which businessmen should normally have been expected to 
feel towards their own community. 


The social planning and centralized control which had 
become the norm of French society after the Quiet 
Revolution were so alien to the English community that it 
saw these developments as basically hostile to its way of life 
and to its business-oriented culture. For the first time in its 
existence it became painfully aware that it was no longer in 
control of its own affairs and that it could exert very little 
influence over the changes that threatened to overwhelm 
it. 
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HOW THE 
NEIGHBOURS 
SEE US 





merican prep schoolers tour 
OQuebec’s pleasures and problems 


Last winter, a busload of kids from Buxton 
School in Williamstown, Mass., came up to 


compile a report on Quebec, and Montreal 


in particular. Associate vice rector Jim 
Whitelaw was one of their prearranged 


contacts here, and one day not long ago, 
their report arrived in the mail. Excerpts: 


Education 


The education system in Quebec is a 
system with great potential. Montreal in 
particular is a city with a marvelous dual 
culture that exists nowhere else in North 
America. The bilingualism of the culture 
provides an atmosphere _ especially 
conducive to reaching the goals of an 
alert education system. With local school 
boards and provincial control, instead of 
federal control, there is great op- 
portunity to respond to the needs of the 
many cultural pockets in and around 
Montreal. Higher education in Quebec ts 
largely free. To make the transition from 
high school to college more un- 
derstandable and easy, there is a two year 
junior college program made up of 
schools called CEGEPs that are entirely 
free. After two successfully completed 
years at a CEGEP a student ts eligible for 
admission to a university. Even private 
universities are subsidized up to 80% by 
the Ministry of Education. Tuition is 19 
dollars a credit at an average of 30 credits 
a year. That is a grand total of $570 a 
year for tuition. 

Since the rise of a francophone 
government led by the Parti Quebecois 
in Quebec higher education for the 
French has improved dramatically. At 
the elementary and high school level 
more emphasis has been put on making 
the French schools attractive to families, 
even English ones. The English schools 
have developed immersion programs 
allow students to take many or most of 
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their classes in French. In all schools 
including private ones, French is taught 
from a very early age. At the CEGEP 
level a student can choose to go to a 
French or English school. The result ts 
that a large percentage of the population 
has a chance to be bilingual. 

Bill 101 is responsible for many of the 
French immersion programs in the 
English schools. It restricts all students 
from going to school in English unless 
both their parents went to English 
schools in Quebec. Three year allowances 
are made for families who do not intend 
to make a permanent residence in 
Quebec and _ extensions to these 
allowances can be had. The long range 
effects, however, are obvious. Any large 
immigrant population will become 
French speaking. 

The administration of the education 
system in Quebec runs from a provincial 
ministry down to individual school 
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boards that oversee certain regions. 
There are no French or English school 
boards in Quebec but there are boards 
that cover predominantly French or 
English neighborhoods. 

Despite the benefits of the dual 
education system in Quebec the 
existence of two cultural entities in one 
society seems destined towards conflict as 
to complete domination of one over the 
other. If the provincial government does 
not inhibit the move into the country of 
immigrants who wish to speak English, 
the language and culture of the people 
they represent will diminish and become 
diluted. If they do enforce Bill 101 they 
subject themselves to a diminished 
population in a land that already has a 
negative population growth and they 
eliminate the possibility of a strong 
English influence that makes their 
culture so unique. 


Frank Wood 
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Architecture 


The first day in Montreal, we got in the Volkswagen bus. We drove 
around and around. Than, in the front seat, with the map, was telling 
Wilson where to turn. Peter was cramped in the back with another map and 
a pen, tracing our path. The rest of us peeked out the steamed up windows 
onto a grey landscape. Our first impression of the city was not too good. 
Wilson kept saying: ‘‘Now kids, I know it’s hard to see any beauty in the 
city when the weather is like this, but just try to look at it objectively.’’ 

...Montreal is built with people in mind. Yet, being an old city, an in-. 
ternational port, a city combining two quite separate cultures, and a seat of 
municipal government, it is a city of a number of quite different ar- 
chitectural and cultural moods. 

The new city itself is visually quite stunning. It is clean, sleek, and yet not 
too overwhelming. The composition of the buildings in relation to each 
other is very careful. There is an accessibility to everything. Stores and other 
necessities are close by; the metro takes you to wherever you want to go for 
fifty cents. Montreal is very well planned. 

It is interesting to point out that from certain views, the old and the new 
contrast each other in an attractive way. In all sections of the city (except the 
very old and the very new) one can see chateau-like buildings encircled by 
large, very plain modern buildings, and vice-versa. This shows such a drastic 
change that one might think that there are very many little separate cities 
within one large city. 

Miles Hyman 








A Sovereign Quebec 


Quebec’s economy is weak because of 
political uncertainty. Because of the 
confusion that surrounds the definition 
of ‘‘Sovereignty-Association’’ business 
investments in Quebec are lacking. 

Once Quebec as a whole is in a 
definite political standing the economy 
will change. If Quebec were under 
‘‘Sovereignty-Association’’ it could be 
economically stable. Quebec has strong 
industrial powers. There is enormous 
potential in the electrical power that is 
now being developed by the provincially 
owned Hydro Quebec corporation. It 
also has a strong pulp and paper industry 
that will increase investment by one 
billion over the next five years. The 
Quebec government is encouraging 
industrial development. Small and 
medium sized businesses can use half of 
the amount of their provincial taxes for 
expansion and new investment. Many 
prospective American businessmen and 
stockholders believe that Levesque’s 
financial plans for ‘‘Sovereignty- 
Association’’ are  comservative and 
economically sound... 

If Quebec were to become sovereign 
there would be a temporary 15% drop in 
the -economy. One of the major 
problems that run against the financial 
security for a sovereign Quebec are its 
nationalized facilities such as Air 
Canada, Central Bank of Canada, Can- 
Am, €te... 

If Quebec became sovereign these 
nationally owned facilities would either. 
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be taken away or put up for sale to the - 


Quebec government. Yet, through the 
reconstruction of Quebec nationalized 
facilities, more jobs would be supplied. 
With the rise in employment and 
profitable negotiations with the U.S. it 
would be possible for Quebec to crawl 
out of debt. 

Another problem that arises ts 
Quebec’s negotiations with the rest of 
Canada. Each province could be dealt 
with separately for free passage of goods 
and trades. 

A small U.N. type of organization 
could be formed for business 
negotiations, with a representative from 
each province. This would help to 
organize and centralize negotiations 
between Quebec and the rest of the 
provinces. 

In order for Quebec to survive as a 
sovereign government it must have 
stable and organized negotiations with 
the other provinces and a_ shared 
monetary and military system with all of 
Canada. I believe that Quebec as a 
country could be economically sound. 

Phoebe Ungerer 


Short Poems 


Dear! 
Dear, Dear! 
~ Indeed, dearest me! 
— How shaf/ this all 
~ be done? 


Heidi Lu Elshtain 


Cobblestone roads, 
Horse drawn carriages 
old antic paces and young faces 
with a touch of France 
in the glitter of their eyes 
Shops and restaurants, 
alleys and bars. 
I’m scared but curious 
| want to explore this land I found 
and see everything in the Old City. 


Emily Piker 
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Health 


One of the first things that I realized by being on health ts the great 
difference between the medical system in Quebec and in the United States. 
The cost is very different. In Quebec everyone is covered by medicare, and it 
is also very cheap. The entire medical process is based on a socialistic 
philosophy. To stay for one night in a hospital in the United States could 
cost three hundred and fifty dollars; for a Quebec citizen it is only six 
dollars. One of the problems of this system, is, however, that many of the 
doctors do not like this system, and there is a slow flow of Quebec doctors 
moving to the United States. One of our interviewers told us that he is 
planning to move to the United States. He seemed more interested in 
money than in his patients. We also saw Scott Goodnon, a social worker 
who, though paid in the same way, seemed more interested in his work. The 
social services program is seen as an important area in Quebec and a great 
deal of money is put into that field by the government. In the United States 
it is just the opposite, since far less money is given by the government in 
proportion to the overall budget. 

All bills from doctors are sent to the Regie which is a public insurance 
company. The Regie covers costs for nearly all costs dealing with doctors. 
There are some problems with this. One of the problems may be that (since 
doctors’ visits are paid by the government) people would be more likely to 
take advantage of the system. Hospitals are also covered by the Regie causing 
the low rates. Another recent problem is the conflict between the French 
and the English. All English doctors are required to speak a certain amount 
of French; this does not include, however, an American doctor who comes 
to Quebec. All other foreign doctors must take an exam in order to practice 


in Quebec... 
Anne Gorman 
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Loyola People 


Jean-Pierre des Rosiers (BS ‘64) has 
been living in the Swiss Alps since 
1972, teaching religion at a lycéé. He 
returned for a brief ‘‘sojourn” in 1979 
to complete an MA in theology at 
McGill... The class of ‘29 held its 
fiftieth anniversary reunion on 
September 28 at Montreal’s Ramada 
Inn. As in past years, members of the 
classes of ‘27, ’28 and ’30 joined in 
the festivities. Plans are now afoot 
for the fiftieth anniversary reunion of 
the class of ‘30 next year...Concordia 
graduate and alumnus of both Loyola 
News and The Georgian, Claire 
Tallarico has returned to her native 
New York where she recently landed 
a job as assistant to the managing 
editor of Talk, a national U.S. 
women’s magazine... Theatre grad Ron 
Morissette is stage manager at 
McGill’s Pollack Concert 
Hall...Loyola International Students 
Advisor Bill Loucks invites all alumni 
to open their homes to an in- 
ternational student for an evening, 
weekend or week as part of Loucks’ 
“host program”. For further in- 
formation, contact Bill Loucks or 
Issifu Harruna at the Dean of 
Students Office, 482-0320, ext. 
346...Alumni are invited to attend the 
theatre section’s upcoming 

roduction of the Shakespeare classic 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream which 
will be presented at the university’s 
D.B. Clarke Theatre from February 12 
to 16...Paul J. Bourassa (BSc.), 
president of SOQUEM, la Société 
Québécoise d’Exploration Miniére, 
has been named to the board of 
directors of the Société d’énergie de 
la Baie James.... 















Medallist Maureen Forrester 


Loyola Medal 


Contralto Maureen Forrester was 
honoured by the Loyola Alumni 
Association earlier this month when 
she was awarded the association’s 
Loyola Medal. 

The medal was presented at a 
special ceremony on December 9 in 
Loyola’s F.C. Smith Auditorium. 
Instead of replying with a speech of 
thanks, Miss Forrester responded 
musically, singing pieces from her 
varied repertoire and accompanied, 
in part, by the Montreal Chamber 
Singers. 

The ninth recipient of the Loyola 
Medal since it was inaugurated in 
1961, Miss Forrester is the first award- 
winner to have been selected from 
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SIR GEORGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
1455 DE MAISONNEUVE WEST 
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(514) 879-5898 


the performing arts. Past recipients 
have included the late governor- 
general Georges P. Vanier, Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Léger, Mayor Jean Drapeau, 
Senator Thérése Casgrain and Dr. 
Hans Selye. In 1978, the medal was 
awarded to Dr. Jacques Genest. 

The Loyola Alumni Association 
presents the Loyola Medal to ‘‘a man 
or woman whose character, 
philosophy and contribution have 
enriched the heritage of Canada and 
humanity”. 

Maureen Forrester is one of the 
world’s foremost lieder singers and 
recitalists, and has sung with the 
Metropolitan and New York City 
operas. The Montreal native has 
received countless honours including 
an honourary degree in 1969 from Sir 
George Williams University. 
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lop, left to right 

Rector’s Reception held Oct. 12 

Special Fund Draw 

Head Table at the Golf Tournament 
Middle, left to right 

Celebrating the 50th anniversary of the class 
of 1929 

Mrs. V. Soles thanking L. Bessner at a 
farewell party 

A kissing scene? 

Mr. Jim Smith, chairman of the Golf 
lournament 

Bottom 

Class Reunion - Sept. 28 at the Ramada Inn 
classes of 27, 28, 29 and 30. 


—Hanging Together 











A mid-October clipping of Pauline King’s “Ottawa Whirl” column in 
the Globe and Mail came our way and strong indication it is that 
Loyola alumni really hang together. Here it is: 

Old boys spanning 42 years attended the recent reunion of the 
Ottawa Branch of the Loyola Alumni Association. 

General Frank J.L. Fleury was there from the class of ‘34, and Brian 
Barrétt from the class of ‘76. A film made by students and faculty of 
the college communications department was shown to the more than 
80 alumni present. 

Frederick McCaffrey, president of the association, came from 
Montreal for the event, as did Donald McNaughton, president of 
Schenley Canada Inc. and chairman of the development fund 
committee of Concordia University; former solicitor-general Warren 
Allmand, and Lawyer Allan Lufty, a former executive assistant to 
Pierre Trudeau. 

The evening was convened by Frank O’Connor, Gerry Aubut, Gerry 
McGee and James Mcnamara. 
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For Rosemary Haughton the 
question of ‘Theology of Marriage” 
cannot be dealt with alone. It must 
be presented in a wider context of Mr. George Christie 
the whole meaning of what it means to Mrs. Cynthia Clinton 
be a Christian, living a Christian life Mr. John Lamont Converse 
in a peculiar human community. Mr. Bernard T. Dertinger 
degrees for her theological insights. - Paul Genest Mr. Samuel L. Eason 

She spoke at the Loyola Chapel, Mr. John Economides 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute and Mr. Viladdy Filipevich 
at a Débat-Midi. Her fourth address Golf Tou rnament Mr. Bernard J. Finestone 
was to the Theological Studies Dr. & Mrs. Shulom Friedman 


Students Association, where she gave & Special Fund Draw Mr. TF. Hawitt 


a special talk on “Theology of Mr. Marleau H. Jacques 


Theological Guest 


Concordia University recently 
received a visit from the charming, 
and delightful Rosemary Haughton, 
mother of ten, writer, theologian and 
recipient of countless honorary 





Marriage”. At the 1979 Loyola Golf Tournament Mr. Fred Kerner 
Rosemary spoke on how we have this September, trophies were Mr. Lawrence |. Kessler 
awarded to: Mr. Harry James Komery 
Mr. André Landriau ~ 
J. Dunford First low gross _ Mr. Joseph Mason 
G.Dubas Second low gross Mr. F.C.J. Neylon 
A. Schultz First low net Mr. James Peffers 
S. Kerner Second low net Mr. Abe Robins 
J. Gutelius First low net senior Mr, Sayre H. Schacter 
Mr, Salim N. Shamy 
Winners of the 1979 Special Dr. John Smola 
Fund Draw were: Mr. Murray and Mrs. 
Mireille Steinberg 
Vic Chortgk $3,000 Mr. T. Arthur Tupper 





Michael Caplan 1,000 Mr. Frederick W.H. Wilkes 


Rosemary Haughton 


. J.A. Forristal 500 Mr. Bernard Woloshen — 
separated sex from our relationship Jerry Burke - 100 Mr. Samuel H. Yampolsky 
with God. Originally, she said, there Maurice Scarapaleggia 100 Mr. Frederick Zwirz 
was no separation between the sexual David Waters 100 : 
relationship between men and women J.C. Wilson 100 
and the relationship between God nud Peterson 100 
and his people. In that context the Suzanne Byrane 100 7 
love is actually God’s love for his RW. Lawton 100 Sir George 
people. Similarly, St. Paul describes Loyola Jesuit Community 100 people 
the Church and its relationship with Brian Gallery 100 


Jesus Christ in marital terms. Wanda Mern Meerman (BSc ’67) 
has been awarded an MBA degree 
from Florida’s Stetson Univer- 


sity...George Retek (BComm ‘60) has 





Student Fund Drive 


A number of fund-raising activities aimed at creating an international 
student emergency fund will be held on both campuses during January. 

According to CUSA coordinator Merlyn Hernandez and International 
Student Advisor Bill Loucks, the university has no loan or grant fund to 
help international students who are often not allowed to work because 
of Employment and Immigration Canada regulations. 

Although the Canadian Bureau for International Education offers 
limited financial aid, Hernandez and Loucks feel that the difficulties 
faced by international students are not generally understood. 

During the ‘International Cocktail Hour’, scheduled for January 10 in 
Loyola’s Cuadagni Lounge, an attempt will be made to explain the 
financial problems faced by many international students and con- 
tributions to the emergency fund will be solicited. : 

Proceeds from an “‘International Folk Festival’ (January 17, F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, Loyola; January 18, H-110, Sir George) and from an “‘In- 
ternational Dance” (January 19, Hall building cafeteria, Sir George) will 
also be applied to the fund. 

Sir George and Loyola alumni are invited to attend any of these 
events. For further information, call Merlyn Hernandez at 879-4500 or 
Bill Loucks at 482-0320, ext. 346. 
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just been elected for a three-year 
term to the Board of Directors of the 
American Contract Bridge League, 
where he’ll represent the Maritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario...Henri B. Roy 
(Arts ‘66) has recently been appointed 
vice-president of marketing and sales 
for Gaza Products Inc....Michael 
Williams (Arts ’72) is now teaching 
English at Point Fortin School in 
Trinidad...Former member of the 
Alumni Assocation’s Board of 
Governors, Vernon Eccles (Arts ‘65), 
is now working in Toronto in 
management information for 
Canadian Industries Ltd. ...Bernie 
Wolfe (Commerce ‘74), retired goalie 
for the Washington Capitals, has 
returned to the business world as a 
financial consultant...Jamsheed Khan 
(Commerce ‘76, MBA ’78) has taken 
up a teaching position with Bermuda 
College in Devonshire, Bermuda. 
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Across 
1. Remembrance, American 
style (2 wds.) 

12. Forces discipline 

14. Take note: it’s Quebec’s 
neighbour 

16. What kind of uncles are 
your father’s brothers? 

17. Part of Hamlet’s 
question 

18. A cheat, but it helps the 
wheel go round 

20. It’s poetic contraction 

21. Shelter south of the 
border. 

23. Low U.S. mountains 
look like lightweight 
boats stuck together 

25. Demolish 

26. You might find Ireland 
if you fish around in this 
lake 

27. French in a small 
printing space 

28. Appliance giant (init.) 

29. Kind of hammer 

31. Comme ci, comme ¢a 

33. A doer, in India 

34. Cut off the end of a 
marsh bird and you get 
an unpleasant taste 

36. Chem. suffix 

38. Recipients (suff.) 
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39. Concerning a musical 
tone 
40. Most occupied 
44. A short way to tell your 
life story 
45. Christmas decoration 
47. He survives war but 
contracts strange disease 
Down 
2. Periodic Table symbol 
3. Strong — and gossip”’ 
4. Urges; dares (2 wds.) 
5. Canine star’s first name 
6. Oriental nurse 
7. After taxes 
8. Inspires “God bless you’ 
9. Alcohol poisoning 
symptom 
10. ‘‘— with gladness’’ 
11. Snails do it 
13. Doesn’t seem appetizing 
but soldiers eat it up 
15.  Piggish subject of old 
Christmas carol 
17. Pleasure vehicle 
19. Creator of Raggedy Ann 
20. Adriatic free territory, 
1947-54 
22. Double 
24. Underworld jargon 
29. Christmas sweet 
30. Dance or an African 


people 
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Lunchtime rest 40. Make it — 

European economic 41. Stockholm’s airport code 
acronym 42. After dark, poetically 
Hostilities 43. Quebec you 

Cal! for an answer 45. Self as object 

Kind of dryer 45. Royal abbreviation 






FROM TIME TO TIME 
HIS APPROACH To PHILOSOPHY 
DOES COME UNDER 
QUESTION cs 
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Lvo CANADA LTD. OVERSEAS DELIVERY AVAILABLE. = 


“PONY PO POA PON” 

If that’s what you have to say about the last new 
car you bought, youre not alone. More and more 
people today are thinking less and less of the way new 
Cars are made. 

But there’s one group of people who can still talk 
about their cars without using X-rated words. 

Volvo owners. 

In fact, statistics show that 9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are happy. 

And this year happiness comes in more forms 
than ever before. From Volvo’s affordably priced 
DL sedans and wagons to the luxury class GLEs that. 


ARS PEOPLE 
AR BY. NOT AT. 








afford every comfort and convenience feature anyone 
could want. 

There’s also the Volvo GT which gives many 
performance cars costing thousands more a run for 
their money. As well as two new models that don’t run 
on gas: the Volvo diesels. 

And finally, the Bertone Coupe. A personal luxury 
car created for the individual seeking the ultimate mark 
of quality in an automobile; hand craftsmanship. 

Whichever model you select, you'll be getting the 
quality, comfort and safety that make Volvo something 
quite uncommon in this day and age. Acar ~7voxrnN70 
that’s a blessing instead of acurse. A car you can believe in. 
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old Whisky 


outeille sous convdle 
mementalaumoisde 1°" 77 


mAITRE OISTILE 


masTer O'STIL 


eonly $-Year Old that's guarantee 


right onthe back of the bottle. 


Canadian law requires 
distillers to place a stamp on their 
whisky bottles showing the year 
the whisky was distilled. 

With Schenley OFC, we go 
alot further. We certify that our 


whisky has been aged in charred Schenley OFC 


white oak casks, for a full 8 years. 


We believe 8 years is a The $-year old 


perfect aging time for whisky. / 
When it reaches its prime for a that § guaranteed. 


smooth, mellow taste. CANADIAN SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES LTD. 








